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PREFACE. 


H  E  Hiftory  of  South  Amer^a,  liko 
all  other  hiftories  of  newly  dilco''ered 
countries,  has  been  fo  intervowerj  with 
fable,  as  in  fome  meafure  to  deter  the 
youthful  ftudent  from  employing  his  time 
in  the  purfuit  of  Trifles  ;  for  in  that  light 
fabulous  hiftories  muft  generally  be  con- 
lidered. 

The  Spa-nifli  Adventurers  to  the  New 
World  were  moftly  illiterate  men,  whofe 
principal  purfuits  were  gold  and  filver. 
On  their  return  to  their  native  flate,  their 
reprefentations  were  guided  by  intereft 
and  vanity ;  and,  afhamed  of  having 
made  no  obfervations  on  the  rude  arts, 
manufactures,  and  genius,  of  the-  people 
they  had  conquered,  they  fabricated  {lories 
the  moil  wild,  romantic  and  ridiculous, 
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to  which  the  Spanifh  writers  of  thofe  days 
gave  a  helping  hand. 

The  literary  world  is  undoubtedly  much, 
obliged  to  the  labour,  genius,  and  atten- 
tion, of  Dr.  Robertfon,  whofe  extenfive 
and  polite  connections  enabled  him  to 
procure  information  for  his  Hiftory  of 
America,  which  few  other  individuals 
could  perhaps  have  obtained.  We  have 
therefore  carefully  confulted  and  followed 
that  work,  by  the  affiflance  of  which  we 
may  venture  to  fay,  that  we  have  now 
the  pleafure  of  laying  before  our  youthful 
Readers  fuch  an  epitome  of  The  Hijlvry 
of  South  Amerua  as  may  by  no  means  be 
confidered  as  fabulous,  but  as  founded 
on  the  moft  authentic  materials  and  au- 
thorities. 
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CHAP.      I. 

O  O  nice  and  complicated  are  the  arts  of 
navigation  and  fhip-building,  that  they 
require  the  ingenuity  and  experience  of 
many  fucceeding  ages,  to  Bring  them  to 
any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection.  The 
raft  or  canoej  which  at  firft  ferved  to 
convey  a  favage  over  a  river,  that  ob- 
ftru6r.ed  him  in  the  chafe,  gave  rife  to 
the  invention  of  conftru6ting  a  vefTel  cap- 
able of  carrying  a  number  of  people  in 
fafety  to  a  diftant  coaft:  Many  efforts 
were  made,  many  experiments  were  tried, 
and  much  labour  and  invention  employed, 
before  this  important  undertaking  was 
accomplifhed. 

In  proportion   as  the  art  of  navigation 

encreafed,   men   became  more  acquainted 
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with  each  other,  and  a  commercial  in- 
tercourfe  commenced  between  remote  na- 
tions. Men  muft  have  made  fome  con- 
fiderable  advancements  towards  civiliza- 
tion, before  they  acquired  the  idea  of 
property,  and  afcertained  it  fo  perfectly, 
as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  moft  fimple 
of  all  contracts,  that  of  exchanging  by 
barter  one  rude  commodity  for  another* 
However,  as  foon  as  this  important  right 
was  eftablimed,  and  every  individual  felt, 
that  he  had  an  exclufive  title  to  poflefs  or 
alienate  whatever  he  had  acquired  by  his 
own  labour  or  dexterity,  the  wants  and 
ingenuity  of  his  nature  fuggefled  to  him, 
a  new  method  of  encreafjng  his  acquifitions 
and  enjoyments,  by  difpofing  of  what  ap- 
peared to  him  fuperfluous,  in  order  to 
procure  what  was  neceffary  or  defirable 
in  the  pofTeflion  of  others. 

As  navigation  and  commerce  extended, 
•  fo  in  courfe  did  the  intercourfe  of  remote 
nations.  The  ambition  of  conqueft,  or 
the  neceffity  of  procuring  new  fettlements, 
were  no  longer  the  fole  motives  of  vi filing 
diftant  lands.  The  defire  of  gain  became 
a  new  fpur  to  activity  *  roufed  adventurers, 
and  fent  them  out  on  long  voyages,  in 
the  purfuit  of  countries,  whole  produce  or 
want  might  encreafe  that  circulation^ 
which  nourijhes  and  gives  vigour  to  com- 
merce. Trade  proved  a  great  fource  of 

difcovery, 
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difcovery,  it  opened  unknown  feas,  it 
penetrated  into  new  regions,  and  contri- 
buted more  than  any  other  caufe,  to  bring 
men  acquainted  with  the  fituation,  the 
nature,  and  commodities  of  the  different 
regions  of  the  earth. 

The  ftructure  of  the  veflels  ufed  by  the 
ancients  was  very  rude  and  imperfect,  and 
their  method  of  working  them  on  the 
ocean  was  very  defective.  Though  the 
property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it 
attracts  iron,  was  well  known  to  the- 
ancients,  its  more  important  and  amazing 
virtue  of  pointing  to  the  poles  had  entirely 
efcaped  their  observation.  Deftitute  of 
this  faithful  guide,  which  now  conducts 
the  pilot  with  fo  much  certainty  in  the 
unbounded  ocean,  during  the  darknefs  of 
night,  or  when  the  heavens  are  covered 
with  clouds,  the  ancients  had  no  other 
method  of  regulating  their  courfe  than  by 
obferving  the  fun  and  ftars.  Their  na- 
vigation was  confequently  uncertain  and 
timid.  They  dared  not  even  to  quit  fight 
of  land,  but  crept  along  the  coaft,  expofed 
to  all  the  dangers,  and  retarded  by  all  the 
obftructions,  unavoidable  in  holding  fuch 
;m  au^cward  courfe.  An  incredible  length 
of  time  was  requifite  for  performing 
voyages,  which  are  now  finiflied  in  a 
fhort  fpace.  Even  in  the  milueft  climates, 
and  in  feas  the  leaft  tempeftuous,  it  was 
B  2  only 
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only  during  the  fummer  months  that  the 
ancients  ventured  out  of  their  harbours, 
the  remainder  of  the  year  being  loft  in  in- 
activity. 

The  Egyptians,  foon  after  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  their  monarchy,  are  reported  to 
have  commenced  a  trade  between  the 
Arabian  Gulph,  or  Red  Sea,  and  the 
weftern  coaft  of  the  great  Indian  continent. 
The  conJfr^odities,  which  they  imported 
from  the'-^ftwere  carried  by  land  from 
the  Arabian  G^ulph  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  conveyed  down  that  river  to  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  the  fertile  foil  and  mild 
climate  of  Egypt,  producing  all  the  ne- 
cerTaries  and  comforts  of  life,  the  Egyptians 
had  no  inducements  to  undertake  long  and 
hazardous  voyages. 

The  Phenicians  poffefTed  a  fpirit  more 
favourable  to  commerce  and  difcovery 
than  the  Egyptians.  They  had  not,  like 
the  natives  of  Egypt,  any  diflinguifhing 
peculiarity  in  their  manners  and  inftitu- 
tions  ;  they  were  not  addicted  to  any 
fingular  and  unfocial  form  of  fuperftition, 
and  could  mingle  with  other  nations  with- 
out fcruple  or  reluctance.  The  territory 
they  poffefled  was  neither  large  nor  fertile, 
and  commerce  was  the  only  fource  from 
which  they  could  derive  opulence  or  power. 
The  trade,  therefore,  carried  on  by  the 
Phenicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  was  more 

extenfive 
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extenfive  and  enterprifmg  than  that  of  any 
{late  in  the  ancient  world.  In  many  of 
the  places  to  which  they  reforted,  they 
planted  colonies,  and  communicated  to 
the  rude  inhabitants  fome  knowledge  of 
their  arts  and  improvements. 

The  Jews,  encouraged  by  the  riches 
they  faw  the  Phenicians  acquiring  from 
commerce,  feemed  defirous  to  endeavour 
to  partake  of  it.  Solomon  fitted  out  fleets, 
which  under  the  direction  of  Phenician 
pilots,  failed  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Tarihifh 
and  Ophir  ;  but  the  fingular  inftitution 
of  the  Jews,  the  obfervance  of  which  was 
enjoined  by  their  Divine  Legiflatorj  with 
an  intention  of  preferving  them  a  feparate 
people,  uninfe&ed  by  idolatry,  prevented 
their  being  numbered  among  the  nations, 
which  contributed  to  improve  navigation, 
or  to  make  any  material  or  ufeful  dif- 
coveries, 

The  Carthagenians  caught  the  fpirit  of 
commerce  from  the  Phenicians  and  Jews. 
The  commonwealth  of  Carthage  applied 
to  trade  and  naval  affairs  with  the  greateft 
fucc-efs.  They  extended  their  navigation 
chiefly  towards  the  weft  and  north,  and 
-/ilited  not  only  all  the  coafts  of  Spain, 
but  thofe  of  Gaul,  and  penetrated  at 
laft  into  Britain.  They  made  confkler- 
able  progrefs  by  land,  into  the  interior 
provinces  of  Africa,  traded  with  fome  of 
B  3  them, 
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them,  and  fubjefted  others  to  their  empire. 
They  failed  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  that 
great  continent,  almoft  to  the  tropick  of 
Cancer,  and  placed  feveral  colonies,  in 
order  to  civilize  the  natives,  and  accuflom 
them  to  commerce. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Phenicians,  who 
inftrucled  the  Greeks  in  many  ufeful  arts 
and  fciences,  did  not  communicate  to  them 
that  exteniive  knowledge  of  navigation, 
which  they  themfelves  pofTeffed ;  nor  did 
the  Romans  imbibe  that  commercial  fpirit 
and  ardour  for  difcovery,  which  diftin- 
gu:fhed  their  rivals  the  Carthagenians. 
Though  Greece  be  almoft  encompafied  by 
the  fea,  which  formed  ifl^ny  fpacious  bays 
and  commodious  harbours;  though  it  b« 
iurrounded  by  a  vaft  number  of  fertile 
iflands,  yet,  nowithftanding  fuch  a  favour- 
able fituation,  which  feemed  to  invite  that 
ingenious  people  to  apply  tjiem/elves  to 
navigation,  it  was  long  before  this  art 
attained  any  degree  of  perfection  among 
them.  Even  at  the  time,  when  the  Greeks 
engaged  in  the  famous  enterprize  againft 
Troy,  their  knowledge  in  naval  affairs 
feems  not  to  have  been  much  improved. 
Their  veflels  were  of  inconfiderable  bur- 
then, and  moftly  without  decks.  Thefe 
had  only  one  malt,  and  they  were  ftrangers 
to'  the  ufe  of  anchors.  All  their  opera- 
tions in  failing  were  clumfy  and  unikilful. 

Th« 
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The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great 
into  the  Eaft,  confiderably  enlarged  the 
fphere  of  navigation  and  of  geographical 
knowledge  among  the  Greeks.  He 
founded  a  great  city,  which  .he  called 
Alexandria,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
river  Nile,  that  by  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  it  might  command  the  trade  both 
of  the  Eaft  and  Weft.  This  fituation 
was  chofen  with  fuch  difcernment,  that 
Alexandria  foon  became  the  chief  com- 
mercial city  in  the  world. 

The  progrets  mr.de  by  the  Romans  in 
navigation  and  difcovery,  was  ftill  more 
inconfiderable  than  that  of  the  Greeks, 
The  genius  of  the  Roman  people,  their 
military  education,  and  the  fpirit  of  their 
laws,  concurred  to  difcourage  them  from 
commerce  and  naval  affairs,  It  was  the 
neceffity  of  oppofing  a  formidable  rival, 
not  the  defire  of  extending  trade,  which 
£rft  prompted  them  to  aim  at  maritime 
power. 

As  foon  as  the  Romans  acquired  a  tafte 
for  the  luxuries  of  the  Eaft,  the  trade 
with  India  through  Egypt  was  pufhed 
with  new  vigour,  and  carried  on  to.  greater, 
extent.  By  frequenting  the  Indian  qon-^ 
tinent,  navigators  became  acquainted  with 
the  periodical  courfe  of  the  winds,  which, 
iu  the,  ocean  that;  feparates  Africa,  fronr* 

Iruli.%., 
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India,  blow  with  little  variation  during 
one  half  of  the  year  from  the  eaft,  and 
during  the  other  half  blow  with  equal 
fteadinefs  from  the  weft.  Encouraged  by 
this  obfervation,  they  abandoned  their 
ancient  flow  and  dangerous  courfe  along 
the  coaft,  and  as  foon  as  the  weftern 
monfoon  fet  in,  took  their  departure  from 
Ocelis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  ftretched  boldly  acrofs  the  ocean. 
The  uniform  direction  of  the  wind,  fup- 
plying  the  place  of  the  compafs,  and 
rendering  the  guidance  of  the  ftars  lefs, 
neceflary,  conducted  them  to  the  port  of 
Mufiris,  on  the  weftern  fliore  of  the 
Indian  continent.  There  they  took  on 
board  their  cargo,  and  returning  with  the 
eaftern  monfoon,  finiflied  their  voyage  to 
the  Arabian  gulf  within  the  year.  This 
part  of  India,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Malabar  coaft,  feems  to  have  been 
the  utmoft  limits  of  ancient  navigation  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  difcovery  of  this  new  method  of 
failing  to  India,  is  the  moft  confiderable 
improvement  in  navigation  made  by  the 
.Romans  during  the  continuance  of  their 
power.  Tn  ancient  times,  the  knowledge 
of  remote  countries  was  more  frequently 
acquired  by  land  than  by  fea  ;  and  the 
Romans,  from  their  particular  diflike  to 
maritime  affairs,  may  be  faid  to  have. 

totally 
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totally  neglected  the  latter,  though  a  much 
more  preferable  way  to  make  difcoveries, 
being  more  eafy  and  expeditious. 

If  we  reject  fabulous  and  obfcure  ac- 
counts, if  we  clofely  abide  by  the  light 
and  information  of  authentic  hiftory, 
without  giving  way  to  the  conjectures  of 
fancy,  or  the  dreams  of  etymologifts,  we 
muft  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  which 
the  ancients  had  acquired  of  the  habitable 
globe  was  very  confined  and  fuperncial. 
In  Europe,  the  extenfive  provinces  in 
the  eaftern  part  of  Germany  were  little 
known  to  them.  They  were  almoft  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  vaft  countries 
which  are  now  fubjecl:  to  the  kings  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Pruffia,  .Poland,  and 
the  Ruffian  empire.  The  more  barren 
regions,  which  ftretch  within  the  arctic 
circle,  were  quite  unexplored.  In  Africa, 
their  refearches  did  not  extend  far  beyond 
the  provinces  which  border  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  thofe  fituated  on  the  weftern 
fhore  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  In  Afia,  they 
were  unacquainted  with  all  the  fertile  and 
delightful  countries  beyond  the  Ganges, 
which  fuiniih  the  moft  valuable  commo- 
dities for  the  European  commerce  with 
India  ;  nor  do  they  feem  to  have  ever 
penetrated  into  thofe  immenfe  regions, 
occupied  by  the  wandering  tribes,  which 
they  called  by  the  general  name  of 

Scythians, 
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Scythians,  and  now  poffeffed  by  Tartars 
of  various  denominations,  and  by  the 
Afiatic  Ruffian  fubjecls. 

But  however  imperfect  or  inaccurate  the 
geographical  knowledge  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  acquired  may  appear,  in 
refpecl:  of  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of 
that  fcience,  their  progrefs  in  difcovery 
will  feem  confiderable,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  carried  navigation  and  com- 
merce, muft  be  coniidered  as  great,  when 
compared  with  the  ignorance  of  early 
times.  Geography  continued  to  improve 
under  the  Romans  to  long  as  they  remained 
in  their  powerful  ftate ;  but  when  the 
barbarians  broke  in  upon  them,  the  con* 
fequence  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  the 
fciences  then  dwindled,  and  difcoveries 
ceafed  to  be  made. 

Constantinople,  after  the  deftru&ion  of 
the  Rom  an  empire,  though  often  threatened 
by  the  fierce  invaders,  who  fpread  defola- 
tion  over  the  reft  of  Europe,  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  efcape  their  deftruclivc 
rage.  The  knowledge  of  ancient  arts 
and  difcoveries  were  preferved  in  that  city, 
a  tafte  for  fplendour  and  elegance  ftill 
fubfifted,  the  productions  and  luxuries  of 
foreign  countries  were  in  requeft,  and 
commerce  continued  to  flouriih  in  Con- 
flantinople,  when  it  was  almoft  extinct 
in  every  other  part  of  Europe, 

Much 
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Much  about  the  fame  time,  a  gleam  of 
light  and  knowledge  broke  in  upon  the 
Eaft.  The  Arabians,  having  contracted 
fome  relifh  for  the  fciences  of  the  people 
whofe  empire  they  had  contributed  to 
overturn,  tranflated  the  books  of  feveral 
of  the  Greek  philofophers  into  their  own 
language,  The  ftudy  of  geography  in 
courfe  became  an  early  object  of  attention 
to  the  Arabians ;  but  that  acute  and 
ingenious  people  cultivated  chiefly  the 
fpeculati  ve  and  fcientific  parts  of  geography* 
In  order  to  afcertain  the  figure  and  dimen- 
fions  of  our  earth,  they  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  geometry,  they  had  recourfe  to 
agronomical  obfervations,  and  employed 
experiments  and  operations,  which  Europe, 
in  more  enlightened  times,  have  eagerly 
adopted  and  imitated. 

The  calamities  and  defolation  brought 
•upon  the  weftern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  its  barbarous  conquerors,  by 
degrees  were  forgotten,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  repaired.  The  rude  tribes  which 
lettled  there,  acquiring  infenilbly  fome 
idea  of  regular  government,  and  foine 
relifh  for  the  functions  and  comforts  of 
civil  life,  Europe  awakened,  in  fome  de- 

tree,  from  its  torpid  and  inactive  ftate,  the 
rft  fymptoms  of  which  were  difcerned  in 
Italy.      The   acquifition  of  thefe  roufed 
induftry,  and  gave  motion  and  vigour  to 
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all  the  a6Hve  powers  of  the  human  mind ; 
foreign  commerce  levived,  navigation  was 
attended  to,  and  great  pains  taken  to 
improve  it. 

From  that  period,  the  commercial  fpirit 
of  Italy  became  adlive  and  enterprifmg. 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pi  fa,  rofe  from  in- 
confiderable  towns,  to  be  populous  and 
Wealthy  cities;  their  naval  power  en- 
creafed,  their  veflels  frequented  not  only 
all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 
venturing  fometimes  beyond  the  ftraits, 
vifited  the  maritime  towns  of  Spain, 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England* 

While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus 
advancing  in  their  career  of  improvement, 
an  event  happened,  the  moft  extraordinary 
perhaps  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  which, 
inftead  of  obftrucling  the  commercial  pro-5- 
grefs  of  the  Italians,  contributed  to  its 
encreafe.  The  martial  fpirit  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, heightened  and  inflamed  by  re- 
ligious zeal,  prompted  them  to  attempt 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
dominion  of  Infidels.  Vaft  armies,  com- 
pofed  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  moved 
towards  Afia  on  this  ftrange  enterprife. 
The  Genoefe,  Pifans>  and  Venetians,  fur- 
nifhed  the  tranfports  to  carry  them  thither^ 
and  fupplied  them  with  provifions  and 
military  ftores.  Befides  the  immenfe  fums 
\vhich  they  received  on  this  account,  they 

obtained 
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obtained  commercial  privileges  and  efta- 
blifhments.  From  thefe  fources  prodi- 
gious wealth  flowed  into  the  cities  above 
mentioned.  This  was  accompanied  with 
a  proportional  encreafe  of  power,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  Holy  War,  Venice,  in 
particular,  became  a  great  maritime  ftate, 
pofleffing  an  extenfive  commerce  and 
ample  territories. 

Communications  being  thus  opened 
between  Europe  and  the  weftern  provinces 
of  Afia,  feveral  perfons  were  encouraged 
to  advance  far  beyond  the  countries,  in 
which  the  crufaders  carried  on  their  opera- 
tions, and  to  travel  by  land  into  the  more 
remote  and  opulent  regions  of  the  Eaft. 
The  wild  fanaticifms,  which  feem  at  that 
period  to  have  mingled  in  all  the  fchemes 
of  individuals,  no  lefs  than  in  all  the 
councils  of  nations,  firft  incited  men  to 
enter  upon  thefe  long  and  dangerous  ex- 
curfions.  They  were  afterwards  under- 
taken from  profpe6r.s  of  commercial  ad- 
vantage, or  from  motives  of  mere  cu- 
riofity. 

In  the  midft  of  this  rifmg  defire  for 
difcovery,  a  very  fortunate  event  took 
place,  which  contributed  more  than  all 
the  efforts  and  ingenuity  of  preceding 
ages,  to  improve  and  extend  navigation. 
That  wonderful  property  of  the  magnet, 
by  which  it  communicates  fuch  virtue  to 
C  a  needle 
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a  needle  or  {lender  rod  of  iron,  as  to  point 
towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was  happily 
difcovered.  The  ufe  which  might  be  made 
of  this  in  dire&ing  navigation,  was  im.^ 
mediately  perceived.  From  hence,  that 
moft  valuable,  but  now  familiar  inftrument^ 
the  mariners  compafs,  was  formed.  As 
foon  as  navigators  found  by  means  of  this^ 
that  at  all  feafons,  and  in  every  place,  they 
could  difcover  the  North  and  South  with 
fo  much  eafe  and  accuracy,  it  became  no 
longer  necefTary  to  depend  merely  on  the 
light  of  the  liars,  and  the  obfervation  of 
the  fea-coaft.  They  gradually  abandoned 
their  ancient  timid  and  lingring  courfe 
along  the  fhore,  launched  boldly  into  the 
ocean,  and  relying  on  this  new  guide, 
could  fteer  in  the  darkeft  night,  and  under 
the  moft  cloudy  fky,  with  a  fecurity  and 
precifion  hitherto  unknown.  The  corn- 
pafs  may  be  faid  to  have  opened  to  man 
the  dominion  of  the  fea,  and  to  have  put 
him  in  full  pofTelTion  of  the  earth,  by 
enabling  him  to  vifit  every  part  of  it. 

About  the  year  1365,  Providence  feemed 
to  have  decreed,  that  at  this  period  men 
were  to  pafs  the  limits  within  which  they 
had  been  fo  long  confined,  and  open  to 
themfelves  a  more  ample  field,  wherein  to 
difplay  their  talents,  their  enterprife,  and 
courage.  The  firft  confiderable  efforts 
towards  this  were  not  made  by  any  of  the 

more 
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more  powerful  ftates  of  Europe,  or  by 
thofe  who  had  applied  to  navigation  with 
the  greateft  affiduity  and  fuccefs.  The 
glory  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  bold  attempt 
Was  referved  for  the  Portuguefe,  whofe 
kingdom  was  che  fmalleft  and  leaft  power- 
ful of  any  in  Eiarope.  As  the  attempts  of 
the  Portuguefe  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  thofe  parts  of  the  globe,  with  which 
mankind  were  then  unacquainted,  not  only 
improved  and  extended  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, but  roufed  fuch  a  fpirit  of  curiolity 
and  enterpize,  as  led  to  the  difcovery  of 
the  New  World,  of  which  we  are  perfently 
to  give  the  hiftory. 

Various  circumftances  urged  the  Portu- 
guefe to  exert  their  activity  in  this  new 
direction,  and  enabled  them  to  accomplish 
undertakings  apparently  fuperior  to  the  na- 
tural force  of  their  monarchy.  John  I. 
king  of  Portugal,  furnamed  the  Baftard, 
having  obtained  fecure  poffeflion  of  the 
crown,  in  the  year  1411,  foon  perceived, 
that  it  would  be  impoilible  to  preferve  public 
order,  or  domeftic  tranquility,  without 
finding  fome  employment  for  the  rcfllefs 
fpirit  of  his  fubje&s.  With  this  view,  he 
affembled  a  numerous  fleet  at  Lifbon, 
compofed  of  all  the  fliips  he  could  fit  out 
in  his  own  kingdom,  and  of  many  hired 
from  foreigners.  This  great  armament, 
fitted  out  in  1412,  was  deftined  to  attack 
C  2  the 
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the  Moors  fettled  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary. 
While  the  fleet  was  equipping,  a  few  vefTels 
were  appointed  to  fail  along  the  weftern 
fhore  of  Africa,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  to  difcover  the  unknown  coun- 
tries fituated  there. 

The  peculiar  fituation  of  Portugal  was 
an  invitation  to  this  new  undertaking,  and 
the  genius  of  the  age  being  favourable  to 
the  execution  of  it,  it  proved  fuccefsful. 
The  veflels  fent  on  the  difcovery  doubled 
the  formidable  Cape  Non,  which  had  ter- 
minated the  progrefs  of  former  navigators, 
and  proceeded  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles 
beyond  it,  to  Cape  Bojador.  As  its  rocky 
cliffs,  which  ftretched  a  confiderable  way 
into  the  Atlantic,  appeared  more  dreadful 
than  the  promontory  they  had  pafled,  the 
Portuguefe  commander  was  afraid  to  at- 
tempt to  fail  round  it,  but  returned  to 
Lifbon,more  fat  isfied  with  having  advanced 
fo  far,  than  afhamed  of  not  having  gone 
farther. 

Though  this  voyage  was  in  itfelf  incon- 
fiderable,  yet  it  encreafed  the  paflion  for 
difcovery,  which  began  to  fhew  itfelf  in 
Portugal.  The  fortunate  ifTue  of  the 
king's  expedition  againfl  the  Moors  of 
Barbary,  added  ftrength  to  that  fpirit  in 
the  nation,  and  pufhed  it  on  to  new  under- 
takings. In  order  to  render  thefe  fuccefT- 
ful,  it  was  necefiary,  that  they  fhould  be 

conducted 
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conducted  by  a  perfon,  who  poflefled  abi- 
lities capable  of  difcerning  what  was  attain- 
able, who  enjoyed  leifure  to  form  a  regular 
fyftem  for  profecuting  difcovery,  and  who 
was  animated  with  ardour,  that  would  per- 
fevere  in  fpite  of  obstacles  and  repulfes. 
Happily  for  Portugal,  fhe  found  all  thefe 
qualities  in  Henry  duke  of  Vifeo,  the  fourth 
fon  of  king  John.  That  prince,  in  his 
early  youth,  having  accompanied  his  father 
in  his  expedition  to  Barbary,  di fling uiilied 
himlelf  by  many  deeds  of  valour.  To  the 
martial  fpirit,  which  was  the  chara&eriftic 
of  every  man  of  noble  birth  at  that  period, 
he  added  all  the  accomplifhments  of  a  more 
enlightened  and  polifhed  age.  He  culti- 
vated the  arts  and  fciences,  which  were 
then  little  known,  and  defpifed  by  perfons 
of  his  exalted  fituation.  He  was  parti- 
cularly fond  of  the  ftudy  of  geography, 
and  he  early  acquired  fuch  a  knowledge  of 
the  habitable  globe,  as  difcovered  the  great 
probability  of  finding  new  and  opulent 
countries,  by  failing  along  the  coaft  of 
Africa. 

The  commencement  of  every  new  under- 
taking is  ufually  attended  with  triflng  fuc- 
cefs.  In  the  year  1418,  he  fitted  out  a 
fingle  ftiip,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
two  gentlemen  of  his  houfehold,  who 
offered  themfelves  as  volunteers  to  conduct 
the  enterprife.  He  inftru6ted  them  to 
C  3  double 
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double  Cape  Bojador,  and  thence  to  fleer 
towards  the  fouth.  They  held  their  courfe 
along  the  fhore,  the  mode  of  navigation 
which  ftill  prevailed,  when  a  fudden  fquall 
of  wind  arofe,  which  drove  them  out  to 
fea,  and,  when  they  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  perim,  it  blew  them  on  an  un- 
known ifland,  which,  from  their  happy 
efcape,  they  named  Porto  Santo.  They 
inftantly  returned  to  Portugal  with  the 
news  of  their  difcovery,  and  were  received 
by  Henry  with  the  applaufe  and  honour 
due  to  fortunate  adventurers. 

The  next  year  Henry  fent  out  three 
/hips  under  the  fame  commanders,  in  order 
to  make  a  fettlement  in  Porto  Santo.  From 
this  ifland  they  obferved  towards  the  fouth 
a  fixed  fpot  in  the  horizon,  like  a  fmali 
black  cloud.  They  were,  by  degrees,  led 
to  conjecture  it  might  be  land,  and  fleer- 
ing towards  it,  they  arrived  at  a  confide- 
rable  ifland,  uninhabited  and  covered  with 
wood,  which  on  that  account  they  called 
Madeira.  As  it  was  Henry's  principal 
object  to  render  his  difcoveries  ufeful  to 
his  country,  he  immediately  equipped  a 
fleet  to  carry  a  colony  of  Portuguefe  to 
thefe  iflands.  He  took  care  that  they 
fhould  be  furnifhed  not  only  with  the  feeds, 
plants,  and  domeftic  animals,  common  in 
Europe ;  but,  as  he  forefaw  that  the  warmth 
of  the  climate,  and  fertility  of  the  foil, 

would 
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would  prove  favourable  to  the  rearing  of 
other  productions,  he  procured  flips  of  the 
vine  from  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  the  rich 
wines  of  which  were  then  in  great  requeft, 
and  plants  of  the  fugar  cane  from  Sicily, 
into  which  it  had  been  lately  introduced. 
Thefe  throve  fo  profperoufly  in  this  new 
country,  that  the  advantage  of  their  cul- 
ture was  immediately  perceived,  and  the 
fugar  and  wine  of  Madeira  foon  became 
considerable  articles  of  commerce,  from 
which  the  Portuguefe  derived  great  advan- 
tage. 

Thefe  important  fuccefTes  gave  a  fpur  to 
the  fpirit  of  difcovery,  and  induced  the 
Portuguefe,  inftead  of  fervilely  creeping 
along  the  coaft,  to  venture  into  the  open 
fca.  They  doubled  Cape  Bojador,  in  1433, 
and  advanced  within  the  tropics.  In  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years,  they  difcovered  the 
river  Senegal,  and  all  the  coaft  extending 
from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verde. 

The  Portuguefe  had  hitherto  been  guided 
in  their  difcoveries,  or  encouraged  to  at- 
tempt them,  by  the  light  and  information 
they  received  from  the  works  of  the  ancient 
mathematicians  and  geographers;  but,  when 
they  began  to  enter  the  torid  zone,  the 
notions  which  prevailed  among  the  anci- 
ents, that  the  heat  was  there  fo  intenfe 
as  to  render  it  infupportable,  deterred  them, 
fo>  fome  time,  from  proceeding,  How- 
ever, 
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ever,  notwithftanding  thefe  unfavourable 
appearances,  in  1449  the  Portuguefe  dif- 
covered  the  Cape  de  Verde  iflands,  which 
lie  off  the  promontory  of  that  name,  and 
foon  after  the  iiles  called  Azores'.  As  the 
former  of  thefe  are  above  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  African  coaft,  and  the 
latter  nine  hundred  miles  from  any 
continent,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Portu- 
guefe had  made  great  advances  in  the  art 
of  navigation. 

The  paflion  for  difcoveries  received  an 
unfortunate  check  by  the  death  of  prince 
Henry,  whofe  fuperior  knowledge  had 
hitherto  direcled  all  the  operations  of  the 
difcoverers,  and  whofe  patronage  had  en- 
couraged and  protected  them.  However, 
notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  they 
derived  from  hence,  the  Portuguefe, 
during  his  life,  did  not  advance,  in  their 
utrnofl  progrefs  towards  the  fouth,  within 
five  degrees  of  the  equinoctial  line ;  and, 
after  their  continued  exertions  for  half  a 
century,  hardly  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
the  coaft  of  Africa  were  difcovered. 

The  Portuguefe,  in  1471*  ventured  to 
crofs  the  line,  and,  to  their  aftonifhment, 
found  that  region  of  the  torid  zone,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  be  fcorched  with  intole- 
rable heat,  to  be  habitable,  populous,  and 
fertile. 

Under 
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Under  the  direction  of  John  II.  in 
1484,  a  powerful  fleet  was  fitted  out, 
which  advanced  above  fifteen  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  linej  and  the  Portuguefe, 
for  the  firft  time,  beheld  a  new  heaven, 
and  obferved  the  ftars  of  another  he- 
rn 5  fphere. 

By  their  conftant  intercourfe  with  the 
people  of  Africa,  they  gradually  acquired 
tome  knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of  that 
country,  which  they  had  not  vifited. 
The  information  they  received  from  the 
natives,  added  to  what  they  had  obferved 
in  their  own  voyages,  began  to  open  prof- 
peels  of  a  more  extenfive  nature.  They 
found,  as  they  proceeded  fouthward, 
that  the  continent  of  Africa,  inftead  of 
extending  in  breadth,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Ptolemy,  appeared  fenfibly  to 
contract  itfelf,  and  to  bend  towards  the 
Eaft.  This  induced  them  to  give  credit 
to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Phenician 
voyages  round  Africa,  which  had  long 
been  confidered  as  fabulous,  and  gave  them 
reafon  to  hope,  that  by  following  the  fame 
route,  they  might  arrive  at  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  engrofs  that  commerce,  which  had  fo 
long  contributed  to  enrich  other  powers. 

In  1486,  the  conduct  of  a  voyage  for 
this  purpofe,  the  moft  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult the  Portuguefe  had  ever  embarked  in, 
was  entrufted  to  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who 

ftretched 
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ftretched  boldly  towards  the  South,  and 
proceeding  beyond  the  utmoft  limits  to 
which  his  countrymen  had  hitherto  ad- 
vanced, difcovered  rfear  a  thoufand  miles 
of  a  new  country.  Neither  the  combined 
powers  of  violent  tempefts,  and  the  frequent 
mutinies  of  his  crew,  nor  even  the  cala- 
mities of  famine,  which  he  fuffered  from 
loofing  his  ftore-fhip,  could  deter  him 
from  the  purfuit  of  his  grand  objecl:.  In. 
fpite  of  all,  he  at  lafl  difcovered  that  lofty 
promontory,  which  bounds  Africa  to  the 
South  ;  but  he  did  nothing  more  than 
difcover  it.  The  violence  of  the  winds, 
the  fhattered  condition  of  his  {hips,  and 
the  turbulent  fpirit  of  his  failors,  com- 
pelled him  to  return  after  a  voyage  of 
fixteen  months.  The  King  of  Portugal, 
as  he  now  entertained  no  doubt  of  having 
found  the  long  defired  route  to  India,  gave 
this  promontory  the  name  of  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Thefe  fanguine  ideas  of  fuccefs  were 
fh-engthened  by  the  intelligence  the  King 
received  over  land,  in  contequence  of  his 
embarTy  to  Abvffinia.  Coviltam  and 
Payva,  by  the  king's  inftruclions,  had 
repaired  to  Grand  Cairo.  From  this  city, 
they  travelled  in  company  with  a  caravan 
of  Egyptian  merchants,  and  embarking  on 
the  Red  Sea,  arrived  at  Arden  in  Arabia. 
There  they  feparated  :  Payva  failed  di- 
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re£tly  towards  Abyflinia  ;  Covillam  em- 
barked for  the  Eaft  Indeis,  and  having 
vifited  Calecut,  Goa,  and  other  cities  of 
the  Malabar  coaft,  returned  to  Sofala,  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  Africa,  and  thence  to 
Grand  Cairo,  which  Payva  and  he  had 
fixed  upon  as  their  place  of  meeting. 
The  former,  however,  was  unfortunately 
and  cruelly  murdered  in  Abyflinia ;  but 
Covillam  found  at  Cairo  two  Portugefe 
Jews,  whom  the  King  of  Portugal  had 
difpatched  after  them,  in  order  to  receive 
an  account  of  their  proceedings*  and  to 
communicate  to  them  new  inftructions. 
By  one  of  thefe  Jews,  Covillam  tranfmitted 
to  Portugal  a  journal  of  his  proceedings  by 
fea  and  land,  his  remarks  upon  the  trade  of 
India,  together  with  exacl  maps  of  the 
coafts  on  which  he  had  touched  ;  and  from 
what  he  himfelf  had  obferved^  as  well  as 
from  the  information  of  fkilful  feamen  in 
different  countries,  he  concluded,  that  by 
failing  round  Africa,  a  pafTage  might  be 
found  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  happy 
coincidence  of  Covillam's  report  and  opi- 
nion with  the  difcoveries  lately  made  by 
Diaz,  left  hardly  any  fhadow  of  doubt 
wiih  refpecl:  to  the  poffibility  of  failing 
from  Europe  to  India.  However,  the 
vaft  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  furious 
ftorms,  which  Diaz,  had  encountered  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  alarmed  and  in- 
timidated 
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timidated  the  Portuguefe  to  fuch  a  degree, 
although  they  were  become  adventurous 
and  fkilful  mariners,  that  fome  time  was 
requifite  to  prepare  their  minds  for  this 
dangerous  and  extraordinary  voyage. 


Memorable  Events  recorded  in  this  Chapter, 
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Hope. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       II. 

(CHRISTOPHER    COLUMBUS,    a 

fubjecl:  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  was 
among  the  foremoft  of  thofe  foreigners, 
whom  the  fame  of  the  difcoveries  made 
by  the  Portuguefe  had  allured  into  their 
fervice.  Though  neither  the  time  nor 
place  of  his  birth  are  certainly  known, 
yet  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  he  was 
defcended  from  an  honourable  family  re- 
duced to  indigence  by  misfortunes.  As 
his  anccflors  were  accuftomed  to  a  fea- 
faring  life,  Columbus  became  naturally 
fond  of  it  himfelf,  and  very  early  difcovered 
thofe  talents  for  that  profeffion,  which 
plainly  indicated  the  great  man  he  was  one 
day  to  be.  He  applied  with  uncommon 
ardour  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
geography,  aftronomy,  and  the  art  of 
drawing.  Thus  qualified,  in  1461,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to  fea,  and  began 
his  career  on  that  element,  which  con* 
ducked  him  to  fo  much  glory. 

In  1467,  he  repaired  to  Lifbon,  where 
many  of  his  countrymen  were  fettled. 
They  foon  conceived  fuch  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  merit  and  talents,  that  they 
warmly  fclicited  him  to  remain  in  their 
kingdom,  where  his  naval  ikill  and  ex- 
D  perience 
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perience  could  not  fail  of  rendering  him 
confpicuous. 

To  find  out  a  paflage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  was  the  great  obje6t  in  view  at 
that  period.  From  the  time  that  the  Por- 
tuguefe  doubled  Cape  de  Verde,  this  was 
the  point  at  whieh  they  aimed  in  all  their 
navigations.  The  tedioufnefs  of  the 
courfe,  which  the  Portuguefe  were  pur- 
fuing,  naturally  led  Columbus  to  confider, 
whether  a  fhorter  and  more  direct  paflage 
to  the  Eafl  Indies,  than  that  projected  by 
failing  round  the  African  continent)  might 
not  be  found  out.  After  revolving  long 
and  ferioully  every  circumftance  fuggefted 
by  his  fuperior  knowledge  in  the  theory, 
as  well  as  practice  of  navigation,  after 
comparing  attentively  the  obfervations  of 
modern  pilots,  with  the  hints  and  con* 
je6tures  of  ancient  authors,  he  at  lair, 
concluded,  that  by  failing  directly  towards 
the  Weft,  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new 
countries)  which  probably  formed  a  part 
of  the  vaft  continent  of  India,  muft  in^ 
fallibly  be  difcovered. 

Filled  with  thefe  ideas,  he  laid  his  fcheme 
before  the  fenate  of  Genoa,  and  making 
his  country  the  firft  tender  of  his  fervice* 
offered  to  fail  under  the  banners  of  the 
republic,  in  quell:  of  the  new  regions  he 
.expected  to  difcover  ;  but  they  inconfi- 
derately  rejected  his  propofal,  as  the  dream 

©f 
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of  a  chimerical  projector.  He  then  fub- 
rnitted  his  plan  to  the  Portuguefe,  who 
endeavoured  to  rob  him  of  the  honour, 
by  fending  another  perfon  privately  to 
purfue  the  fame  track  propofed  by  him  ; 
but  the  pilot,  chofen  to  execute Columbus's 
plan,  had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  for- 
titude of  its  author.  Contrary  winds 
arofe,  no  fight  of  approaching  land  ap- 
peared, his  courage  failed,  and  he  returned 
to  Lifbon,  execrating  a  plan,  which  he 
had  not  abilities  to  execute. 

Columbus  no  fooner  difcovered  this 
difhonorable  treatment,  than  he  inflantly 
quitted  Portugal  in  difguft,  and  repaired 
to  Spain  about  the  clofe  of  the  year  1484. 
Here  he  refolved  to  propofe  it  in  perfon  to 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who  at  that  time 
governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Caftile 
and  Arragon.  He  alfo  fent  his  brother 
to  England,  to  propofe  his  plan  to 
Henry  VIII. 

After  a  long  fucceffion  of  mortifying 
circumftances  and  difappointments,  Ifabella 
was  perfuaded  to  fend  for  Columbus  to 
court.  The  cordial  reception  he  there 
met  with  from  the  queen,  together  with 
the  near  profpecl:  of  fetting  out  upon  that 
voyage,  which  had  fo  long  been  the  objecl: 
of  his  thoughts  and  wifhes,  foon  effaced 
the  remembrance  of  all  that  he  had  fuffered 
in  Spain,  during  eight  tedious  years  of 
D  2  folicitation 
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felicitation  and  fufpence.  The  ncgocia- 
tion  now  went  forward  rapidly,  and  a 
treaty  with  Columbus  was  figned  on  the 
ijih  of  April,  1492. 

The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  I.  Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabella,  as  fovereigns  of  the 
ocean,  conflituted  Columbus  their  high 
admiral  in  all  the  feas,  iflands,  and  con- 
tinents, which  fhould  be  difcovered  by 
his  induftry;  and  ftipulated,  that  he  and 
his  heirs  fhould  enjoy  this  office,  with  the 
fame  powers  and  prerogatives,  which  be^ 
longed  to  the  high  admiral  of  Caftile, 
within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdiction. 

2.  They  appointed  Columbus  their  viceroy 
in  all  the  iflands  and  continents  which  he 
fhould   difcover ;     but  if,    for  the  better 
adminiftration  of  affairs,   it  fhould  here-- 
after  be  neceffary   to  eftabliih  a  feparate 
governor  in  any  of  thofe  countries,  they 
authorifed  Columbus  to   name  three  per- 
fons,    of  whom   they   would  choofe   one 
for  that  office  ;    and  the  dignity  of  vice- 
roy, with  all  its  immunities,  was  likewife 
to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Columbus. 

3.  They   granted   to  Columbus    and   his 
heirs,  for  ever,  the  tenth  of  the  free  profits 
accruing  from  the  productions  and  com- 
merce of  the   countries  which  he  fhould 
difcover.     4.  They  declared,  that  if  any 
controverfy  or  law-fuit  fhould  arife  with 
refpeft   to  any  mercantile  tranfa<5Hon   ine 
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the  countries  which  fhould  be  difcovered, 
it  Ihould  be  determined  by  the  fole  autho- 
rity of  Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be 
appointed  by  him.  5.  They  permitted 
Columbus  to  advance  one  eight  part  of 
what  fhould  be  expended  in  preparing  for 
the  expedition,  and  in  carrying  on  com- 
merce with  the  countries  which  he  fhould 
difcover,  and  entitle  him,  in  return,  tq 
an  eighth  part  of  the  profit. 

Ferdinand,  though  his  name  appears 
conjoined  with  that  of  Ifabella  in  this 
transaction,  refufed  to  take  any  part  in  it 
as  King  of  Arragon,  his  diftruft  of  Co- 
lumbus being  very  violent. 

After  all  the  efforts  of  Ifabella  and  Co- 
lumbus, the  armament  was  not  fuitable, 
either  to  the  dignity  of  the  power  who 
equipped  it,  or  to  the  importance  of  the 
fervice  to  which  it  was  deftined.  It  con- 
fifted  of  three  veflels.  The  larger!,  a  fliip 
of  no  considerable  burden,  was  commanded 
by  Columbus,  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria.  Qf  the  fecond, 
called  the  Pinta,  Martin  Pinzon  was 
captain,  and  his  brother  Francis  pilot.* 
The  third,  named  the  Nigna,  was  under 
the  command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon. 
Thefe  two  were  light  veflels,.  hardly  fu-^ 
perior  in  burden  or  force  to  large  boats. 
The  fum  employed  in,  the  whole  of  this 
equipment  did  not  exceed  4000  1. 

Da  Or* 
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On  the  3d  day  of  Auguft,  1402, 
Columbus  fet  fail,  a  little  before  fun-rife, 
in  prefence  of  a  raft  crowd  of  fpeclators, 
who  fent  up  their  fupplications  to  heaven 
for  the  profperous  iffue  of  the  voyage, 
which  they  wifhed  rather  than  expected. 
Columbus  fteerecl  directly  for  the  Canary 
Jflands,  from  whence  he  departed  on  the 
6th  of  September.  In  the  fhort  run  to  the 
Canaries,  the  fhips  were  found  to  be  fo 
crazy  and  ill  appointed,  as  to  be  very 
improper  for  a  navigation,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  both  long  and  dangerous. 

Columbus,  on  leaving  the  Canaries, 
held  his  courfe  due  weft,  left  immediately 
the  ufual  track  of  navigation,  and  ftretched 
into  unfrequented  and  unknown  feas. 
By  the  I4th  of  September,  the  fleet  was 
about  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  Weft  of 
the  Canary  iflands,  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been 
before  that  time.  Columbus  early  dif- 
covered  from  the  fpirit  of  his  followers, 
that  he  muft  prepare  to  ftruggle,  not  only 
with  the  unavoidable  difficulties,  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  his 
undertaking,  but  with  fuch  as  were  likely 
to  arife  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of 
the  people  under  his  command.  All  the 
art  and  addrefs  he  was  mailer  of  was  hardly 
fuificient  to  quell  the  mutinous  difpofition 
c>f  his  failors,  who  grew  the  more  tur- 
bulent, 
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bulent,  in  proportion  as  their  diftance 
encreafed  from  home. 

On  the  nth  of  October,  Columbus 
was  fo  confident  of  being  near  land,  that 
he  ordered  the  fails  to  be  furled,  and  the 
/hips  to  lie  by,  keeping  ftrict  watch,  left 
they  fhould  be  driven  on  fhore  in  the 
night.  During  this  interval  of  fufpence 
and  expectation,  no  man  fhut  his  eyes, 
all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards 
that  quarter  where  they  expected  to  dif- 
cover  the  land,  which  had  been  fo  long 
the  object  of  their  wimes.  A  little  after 
midnight,  the  joyful  found  of  land!  land! 
was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept 
always  a-head  of  the  other  fhips  ;  but, 
having  been  fo  often  deceived  by  fallacious 
appearances,  every  man  was  now  become 
flow  of  belief,  and  waited,  in  all  the 
anguiih  of  uncertainty  and  impatience, 
for  the  return  of  day. 

On  the  1 2th  of  October,  as  foon  as 
morning  dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears 
were  difpelled.  From  every  fhip  an  ifland 
was  feen  about  two  leagues  to  the  North, 
whofe  flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  ftored 
with  wood,  and  watered  with  many  ri- 
vulets, prefented  the  afpect  of  a  delightful 
country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  in- 
ftantly  began  the  Te  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of 
thankfgiving  to  God,  and  were  joined  by 
thofe  of  the  other  (hips,  with  tears  of  joy 

and 
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and  tranfports  of  congratulation.  They 
then  on  their  knees  begged  pardon  of 
Columbus  for  the  mutinous  fpirit  they 
had  fhewn,  acknowledged  his  fuperior 
abilities,  and  promifed  implicit  obedience 
to  his  will  in  future. 

The  boats  being  manned  and  armed  as 
foon  as  the  fun  arofe,  they  rowed  towards 
the  ifland  with  their  colours  difplayed, 
warlike  mufic,  and  other  martial  pomp. 
As  they  approached  the  coaft,  they  faw  it 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom 
the  novelty  of  the  fpe&acle  had  drawn  to- 
gether, whofe  attitudes  and  geftures  ex- 
preiTed  wonder  and  aftonifhment  at  the 
ftrange  objects  before  them.  He  landed 
in  a  rich  drefs,  with  a  fword  in  his  hand. 
His  men  followed,  and  kneeling  down, 
they  all-ldfled  the  ground  which  they  had 
fo  long  defired  to  fee.  They  then  took 
folemn  pofleffion  of  the  country  for  ths 
crown  of  Caftile  and  Leon. 

The  drefs  of  the  Spaniards,  the  white- 
nefs  of  their  ikins,  their  beards,  their  arms, 
appeared  ftrange  and  furprifing  to  the 
natives.  The  vaft  machines  in  which  they 
had  traverfed  the  ocean,  'that  feemed  to 
move  upon  the  water  with  wings,  and 
uttered  a  dreadful  found  refembling  thun- 
der, accompanied  with  lightning  and  / 
fmoke,  {truck  them  with  fuch  teror,  that 
they  bc^an  to  confider  them  as  children  of 

the 
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the  Sun,  who  had  defcended  to  vifit  mortals 
here  below. 

The  Spaniards  were  no  lefs  furprifed 
at  the  novelty  of  their  fituation.  Every 
herb,  flirub,  and  tree,  was  different  from 
thofe  which  flourished  in  Europe.  The 
inhabitants  appeared  in  the  fimple  inno- 
cence of  nature,  entirely  naked,  Their 
black  hair,  long  and  uncurled,  floated 
•upon  their  fhoulders,  or  was  bound  in 
trefTes  round  their  heads.  They  had  no 
beards,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies  was 
perfectly  fmooth,  Their  complexion  was 
of  a  dufky  copper  colour,  their  features 
fingular,  rather  than  difagreeable,  and 
their  afpecl  gentle  and  timid.  They  were 
fhy  at  firft  through  fear,  but  foon  became 
familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  with 
tranfports  of  joy  received  from  them 
hawks-bells,  glafs  beads,  or  other  baubles, 
in  return  for  which  they  gave  fuch  pro- 
vifions  as  they  had,  and  fome  cotton  yarn, 
the  only  commodity  of  value  that  they 
could  produce.  Thus  in  the  firft  inter- 
view between  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
and  old  worlds,  every  thing  was  conducted 
amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  fatisfaclion. 

Columbus  now  affumed  the  title  and 
authority  of  admiral  and  viceroy,  and  called 
the  ifland  he  had  diicovered  San  Salvador. 
It  is  one  of  that  large  clutter  of  iflands 
called  tl^e  Lucaya  or  Bahama  ifles.  It  is 

fituatetl 
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fituated  above  3000  miles  to  the  weft  of 
Gomera,  from  which  the  fquadron  took  its 
departure,  and  only  four  degrees  to  the 
fouth  of  it. 

It  foon  appeared  evident  to  Columbus 
thai:  this  was  but  a  poor  place,  and  confe- 
quentlv  not  the  objecl  of  his  purfuit.  But, 
conformably  to  his  theory  concerning  the 
difcovery  of  thofe  regions  of  Afia,  which 
ftretched  towards  the  eaft,  he  concluded 
that  ^an  Salvador  was  one  of  the  ifles, 
which  geographers  defcribed  as  fituated  in 
the  vail  ocean  adjacent  to  India  ;  but  he 
\vas  herein  miftaken.  Having  obferved, 
that  moft  of  the  people  whom  he  had  feen 
wore  fmall  plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, in  their  noftrils,  he  eagerly  enquired 
where  they  got  that  precious  metal.  They 
pointed  to  «  ards  the  fouth,  and  made  him 
comprehend  by  figns,  that  gold  abounded 
in  countries  fituated  in  that  quarter. 

In  confequence  of  this  intelligence,  he 
failed  to  the  fouthward,  and  faw  feveral 
Iflands.  He  touched  at  thofe  of  the  largefc, 
on  which  he  beitowed  the  names  of  St. 
Mary,  Fernandina,  and  Ifabella  ;  but,  as 
all  his  enquiries  were  after  gold,  and  none 
of  them  produced  any,  he  made  no  flay  in 
any  of  them.  He  afterwards  difcovered 
Cuba,  and  foon  after  fell  in  with  Hifpa- 
niola. 

Columbus, 
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Columbus,  ftill  intent  on  difcovering 
the  mines  which  yielded  gold,  failed  from 
hence  on  the  24th  of  December,  1492. 
The  great  variety  of  bufmefs  in  which 
he  was  engaged  having  prevented  Co- 
lumbus from  taking  any  ileep  for  two 
days,  he  retired  at  midnight,  in  order 
to  take  fome  repofe,  having  committed  the 
helm  to  the  pilot,  with  ftri<51:  injunction 
not  to  quit  it  for  a  moment.  The  pilot, 
dreading  no  danger,  careleflly  left  the  helm. 
to  an  unexperienced  cabin-boy,  and  the 
fhip,  carried  away  by  a  current,  was  dafhed 
againft  a  rock.  The  violence  of  the  fhock 
awakened  Columbus.  He  ran  up  to  the 
deck,  where  all  was  confufion  and  defpair, 
he  alone  retaining  prefence  of  mind.  How- 
ever, all  his  endeavours  were  in  vain ;  the 
veiTel  opened  near  the  keel,  and  filled  fo 
fart  with  water  that  its  lofs  was  inevitable. 
The  boats  from  the  Nigna  faved  the  crew, 
and  the  natives  in  their  canoes  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  ferve  them,  by 
whofe  affiftance  they  faved  almoft  every- 
thing that  was  valuable. 

The  diflrefs  of  Columbus  was  at  this 
time  very  great.  The  Pinta  had  failed 
away  from  him,  and  he  fufpecred  was 
treacheroufly  gone  to  Europe.  There  re* 
mained  but  one  veflel,  and  that  the  fmalleft 
and  moft  crazy  of  the  fquadron>  to  traverfe 
fuch  a  vaft  ocean,  and  carry  fo  many  men 
back  to  Europe,  He  relolved  therefore  to 

leave 
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leave  a  part  of  his  crew  on  the  ifland, 
that,  hy  redding  there,  they  might  learn 
the  language  of  the  natives,  ftudy  their 
difpofitions,  fearch  for  mines,  and  pre* 
pare  for  the  commodious  fettlement  of  the 
colony,  with  which  he  propofed  to  return. 
Having  fettled  this  bufmefs  with  his  men 
and  the  natives,  he  built  a  fort,  and  placed 
in  it  the  guns  faved  out  of  his  own  fhip. 
He  appointed  thirty-eight  of  his  people  to 
remain  on  the  ifland,  under  the  command 
Diego  de  Arada,  and  furniflied  them  with 
every  thing  requifite  for  the  lubfiftance  or 
defence  of  the  infant  colony. 

Having  thus  fettled  matters,  he  left 
Navidad  on  the  4th  of  January,  1493,  and 
ilretching  towards  the  eaft,  difcovered  and 
gave  names  to  moil  of  the  harbours  on  the 
northern  coafl  of  the  ifland.  On  the  6th 
lie  decried  the  Pinta,  and  foon  came  up 
with  her,  after  an  abfence  of  fix  weeks. 
Pinzon  endeavoured  to  juflify  his  conduct, 
and  though  Columbus  was  by  no  means 
fatisfied  in  his  own  mind,  yet  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  difTemble  at  prefent,  and  ac- 
cordingly received  him  again  into  favour. 
Pinzon,  during  his  abfcence  from  the  ad- 
miral, had  vifited  feveral  harbours  in.  the 
ifland,  had  acquired  fome  gold  by  traffic 
with  the  natives,  but  had  made  no  diico- 
very  of  ii-rty  importance. 

Columbus^ 
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Columbus  now  found  it  necefTary,  from 
the  condition  of  his  fhips,  and  the  temper 
of  his  men,  to  return  to  Europe.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  th°  i6rh  cv°  Janvary,  he 
directed  his  COP.  u  ..~  ..  •  i'.;rth-eaft, 

and  foon  loft  figiu  of  ).an  J,  1  -ie-  voyage 
was  profperous  to  the  J4th  of  February, 
when  he  was  ovetaken  by  fo  violent  a 
ftorm,  that  all  hopes  of  furviving  it  were 
given  up.  At  length  Providence  inter- 
pofed  to  fave  a  life  referved  for  other  pur- 
pofes ;  and,  after  experiencing  ^  fecond 
ftorm  almofl  as  dreadful  as  the  firft,  he 
arrived  at  the  Azores,  then  Lifbon,  and 
reached  Spain  on  the  i  §rh  of  March,  in 
the  port  of  Palos,  feven  months  and  eleven 
days  from  the  time  when  he  fet  out  from 
thence  upon  his  voyage. 

Columbus  was  received,  on  his  landing, 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  great  abi- 
lities ;  and  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  were  no 
lefs  aftonifhed  than  delighted  with  this 
unexpected  event.  Every  mark  of  honour, 
that  gratitude  or  admiration  could  fugged, 
was  conferred  upon  Columbus.  Letters  pa- 
tent were  iiuied,  Confirming  to  him  and 
his  heirs  all  the  previleges  contained  in  the 
capitulation  concluded  at  Santa  Fe ;  his 
family  was  enobled,  and  the  king,  queen, 
and  courtiers,  treated  him  as  a  perfon  of 
the  higheft  rank.  But  what  pleafed  him 
moft  was  an  order  to  equip,  without  delay, 
311  armament  of  fuch  force,  as  might  enable 
E  him 
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him  not  only  to  take  poiTcffion  of  the  coun- 
tries he  had  already  difcovered,  hut  to  go 
in  fearch  of  thofe  more  opulent  regions, 
which  he  flill  confidently  expe6ted  to  find. 

Cautious  as  Ferdinand  was,  and  averfe 
to  every  thing  new  and  adventurous,  pre- 
parations for  a  fecond  expedition  were  car- 
ried on  with  a  rapidity  unufual  in  Spain, 
and  to  an  extent  that  would  be  deemed 
not  incopfiderablc  in  the  prefent  age.  The 
fleer  ronfi.it.ed  of  feventeen  fi)ips,  fome  of 
which  were  of  good  burthen.  It  had  on 
board  1500  Derions,  among  whom  were 
many  of  noble  families,  who  had  ierved  in 
honourable  ftations. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  Columbus  fet 
fail  from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  25th  of 
Sernember,  1493,  anc^  Arrived  at  Hifpaniola 
on  the  22(1  of  November.  When  he  ap- 
peared orf  Navidad,  from  the  {ration  in 
which  he  had  left  the  thirty-eight  men 
under  the  command  of  Arada,  he  was 
aftonifbed  that  none  of  them  appeared, 
'«dnd  expected  every  moment  to  fee  them 
iih  transports  of  joy  to  welcome 
their  countrymen.  But  he  loon  found, 
that  the  i.-inrudent  and  licentious  beha- 
viour of  his  men  had  rcufed  the  refent- 
ment  cf  the  natives,  xvho  at  laft  deftroyed 
them  all  and  burned  their  fort. 

He  then  traced  out  the  plan  of  a  town 
in  a  large  plain,  near  11  fpacious  bay,  and 
obliged  every  perfori  to  put  his  hand  to  a 

work, 
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work,  on  which  their  common  fafety  de- 
pended. This  rifing  city,  the  firft  that 
the  Euiopeans  founded  in  the  New  World, 
he  named  Ifabella,  in  honour  of  his  patro- 
nefs  the  queen  of  Gaftile. 

His  followers  loudly  complained  of  being 
obliged  to  turn  builders,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  riches  and  luxuries. 
He  therefore  found  it  necefFary  to  proceed 
in  quefl  of  thofe  golden  fhadows.  Hav- 
ing fettled  every  thing  refpe&Ing  the  go- 
vernment of  the  new  colony  in  his  abfence, 
he  weighed  anchor  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1494,  with, one  fhip  and  two  fma.ll  barks 
under  his  command.  During  a  tedious 
voyage  of  full  five  months,  he  had  a  trial 
of  almoft  all  the  numerous  hard/Hips,  to 
which  perfons  of  his  profefiion  are  expofed, 
without  making  any  difcovsry  of  impor- 
tance, except  the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 

On  his  return  to  Hifpaniola,  he  met 
with  his  brother  Batholomew  at  Ifabella, 
after  an  abfence  of  near  thirteen  years, 
which  gave  him  inexpreflible  joy.  He 
could  not  have  arrived  more  feafonably, 
as  the  Spaniards  were  not  only  threatened 
with  famine,  but  even  with  an  infurredUon 
of  the  natives,  owing  to  the  ftiameful  liber- 
ties the  new  fettlers  took  with  the  women 
and  property  of  the  Indians,  who  united 
their  forces  to  drive  thefe  formidable  inva- 
ders from  the  fettlements,  of  which  they 
had  violently  taken  potTeilion. 

E  2  On 
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On  the  ?.4th  of  March.  Columbus  took 
.id  with  Kis  little  am1  ,  which  con- 
i.ited  only  cf  2CO  foot,  twenty  horfe,  and 
twenty  \*f-?  dogs» ;  and  ho\v  firange  (oever 
it  may  f^m,  to  mention  rhc  laft  as  corn- 
poling  p.\rt  of  a  military  fo-cc,  they  were 
net  peril,-. »^  the  ieaft  formidable  and  de- 
itructive  f  the  whole,  when  employed 
againit  naked  and  tiniid  Indians.  If  we 
may  bJi^ve  the  Span  fh  hiftorians,  the 
Indian  army  amounteo  to  100,000  men; 
but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  war, 
and  had  nothing  but  clubs  and  arrows 
for  their  defence.  Columbus  attacked 
them  during  the  night,  and  obtained  an 
eafy  and  bloody  victory.  Many  were 
killed,  more  tak^n  prisoners,  and  reduced 
to  Servitude;  and  fo  thoroughly  were  the 
r^ft  intimidated,  that  they  abandoned 
themfelves  to  defpair,  confidering  their 
enemies  as  invincible. 

Columbus  employed  feveral  months  in 
marching  through  the  ifland,  and  in  {ob- 
jecting it  to  the  Spanifh  government, 
without  meeting  *ith  any  oppoiition.  He 
in -poled  a  tribute  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
above  fomteen  years  of  age.  Each  per- 
fon  who  lived  in  thofe  dillri&s  where  gold 
was  foun'1.  was  ooliged  to  pay  quarterly 
as  much  gold-duft  as  filled  A  hawk's  bell  ; 
from  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
twenty  pounds  of  cotton  were  demanded. 

This 
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This  was  the  fir  ft  regular  taxation  of  the 
Indians,  and  ferved  as  a  precedent  for  ex- 
actions,  ftill  more  exorbitant.  Such  an 
impofition  was  extremely  contrary  to  thofe 
maxims  which  Columbus  had  hitherto 
inculcated,  with  retpect  to  the  mode  of 
treating  them. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  became 
infupportable,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
ftarve  the  Spaniards,  by  deftroying  all  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  and  then  retired  to 
the  mountains.  This  reduced  the  Spani- 
ards to  extre-me  want ;  but  they  received 
fuch  feafonable  fupplies  of  provisions  from 
Europe,  and  found  fo  many  resources  in 
their  ingenuity  and  induftry,  that  they 
fuffered  no  great  lofs  of  men. 

Columbus  finding  he  had  many  enemies 
in  the  court  of  Spain,  vefolved  to  return 
home  in  order  to  juilify  himfelf,  leaving 
his  brother  Bartholomew  as  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  Francis  Roldon  chief  juftice. 
He  was  received  at  court,  on  his  arrival, 
with  fo  many  marks  of  approbation,  after 
having  perfectly  cleared  up  his  conducl, 
as  made  his  enemies  afhamed  of  themfelves, 
and  it  was  refolved  to  fend  h:m  on  difco- 
veries  a  third  time. 

After  innumerable  difappointments  and 

delays,    he  failed  on  his  third  voyage,   on 

the    Tpth  of   May,  3498.     His  Iquadron 

•oniifted  of   fix  fhips  only,   of  no  great 
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burden,    and  but  indifferently  provided  for 
fo  long  and  dangerous  a  navigation. 

He  tailed  in  a  differ-,  nt  direction  to  what 
he  had  hitherto  done,  in  order  to  fall  in 
with  the  coafl  of  India.  On  the  firil  of 
Auguft,  the  man  flationed  in  the  round 
top  iurprifed  them  with  the  joyful  cry  of 
land.  They  flood  towards  it,  and  difco- 
vered  a  confiderable  ifland,  which  the 
admiral  called  Trinidad,  a  name  it  ftili 
retains.  He  did  not  arrive  at  Hifpaniola 
till  the  3oth  of  Auguft,  when  he  found 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  fuch  a  liquation, 
as  afforded  him  no  profpeQ  of  enjoying 
that  repofe,  of  which  he  flood  fo  much  in 
need. 

Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that 
country  during  his  ablence.  His  brother, 
the  deputy-governor,  in  confluence  of 
the  advice  the  admiral  gave  him  before  his 
departure,  had  removed  the  colony  from 
Ifabella  to  a  more  commodious  flation,  on 
the  oppoiite  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  St.  Domingo.  The  natives 
were  foon  after  reduced  to  the  Spanifh 
yoke,  which  appeared  fo  oppreffivc  to  them, 
th;tt  they  rofe  in  their  own  defence,  but 
wsr2  eafily  conquered.  At  the  fjme  time, 
Roldon,  whom  Columbus  had  placed  in 
a  flation,  which  required  him  to  be  the 
gardian  of  order  and  tranquillity,  pcrfuaded 
the  colony  to  rile  in  arms, 

Such 
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Such  was  the  diftrafted  ftate  of  the 
colony  when  Columbus  arrived  at  St.  Do- 
mingo; but  his  wifdom  and  moderation 
foon  brought  every  thing  to  order. 

While  Columbus  was  thus  engaged  in 
the  Weft,  the  ipirit  of  difcovery  did  not 
languifli  in  Portugal.  Emmanuel,  who 
inherited  the  enterpriiing  genius  of  his 
predeceflbrs,  periifted  in  their  grand  fcheme 
of  opening 'a  paifage  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  foon 
after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  equipped 
a  fquadron  for  that  important  voyage. 
He  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Vafco  de 
Gama,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  pofleffed  of 
virtue,  prudence,  and  courage,  equal  to 
the  ftation.  The  fquadron/  like  all  thofe 
fitted  out  for  difcovery  in  the  infancy  of 
navigation,  was  extremely  feeble,  con- 
iifting  only  of  three  veffels,  of  neither 
burthen  nor  force  adequate  to  the  f^rvice. 

He  fet  fail  from  Lifbon  on  the'  Qth  of 
July,  1497,  and  Handing  towards  t':e 
South,  had  to  ftruggls  for  four  months 
with  contrary  wind;,  before  ha  could 
reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  Kerc 
their  violence  began  to  abate,  and  during 
an  interval  of  calm  weather,  in  the  latter 
end  of  Novemb  r,  Gama  doubled  that 
formidable  promontory,  which  had  fo  long 
been  the  boundary  of  navigation,  and  di- 
rcdled  his  courfe  towards  the  north-eaft, 

aloni' 
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al^ng  the  African  cc?ft  He  touched  at 
ievcral  ports,  anc!  after  v:-ric  us  adventures, 
he  came  to  a.i  anchor  before  the  city  of 
M-leida.  Gama  now  purfue  i  his  voyage 
with  a^rnoft  abfolute  certainty  of  fuccels, 
and,  uiiJcr  the  conduct  of  a  Mahometan 
pilot,  he  arrived  at  Calecut,  upon  the 
coaft  of  Malabar,  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1 4-,  3. 

Wlr-it  h"  •  eheld  of  the  wealth,  the  po- 
puloufnefs,  the  cultivation,  the  induftry, 
and  arts  of  this  highly  civilized  country, 
far  exceeded  any  idea  that  he  had  formed, 
from  the  impeifi-ft  accounts,  which  the 
Europeans  had  hitherto  received  of  it. 
But  as  he  polTeff-d  neither  iufficient  force 
to  attempt  a  fettlernent,  nor  •  roper  com- 
modities, with  which  he  could  carry  on 
commerce  of  any  confequence,  he  haftened 
back  to  Portugal,  with  an  account  of  his 
fuccefs  inperform'ng  a  voyage  the  longeft, 
as  well  as  moft  difficult,  that  ha  i  ever  been 
made  iince  the  firft  invention  of  navigation. 
He  landed  at  Lifbon,  on  the  I4th  of 
September,  1499,  two  years,  two  months, 
and  rive  days  from  the  time  he  left  that 
pert. 

Amerigo  Vefpucci,  a  Florentine  gentle- 
pian,  having  accompanied  Ojeda  in  a 
vcyage  to  the  new  world,  on  his  return 
tr  an  fin  it  ted  an, account  of  his  adventures 
ai<d  discoveries  to  one  of  his  countrymen  5 
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and  labouring  with  the  vanity  of  a  traveller 
to  magnify  his  own  exploits,  he  had  the 
addrefs  and  confidence  to  frame  his  narra- 
tive, 1b  as  to  make  it  appear,  that  he  had 
the  glory  of  having  firft  difcovered  the 
continent  in  the  new  world.  The  coun- 
try, of  which  Amerigo  was  fuppofed  to 
be  the  difcovcrer,  came  gradually  to  be 
called  bv  his  name.  By  the  univerfal 
confent  of  nations,  AMERICA  is  the  name 
bellowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  bold  pretenfions  of  a  fortunate  im- 
poftor  have  robbed  the  difcoverer  of  the 
new  world  of  a  diftinftion  which  be- 
longed to  him.  The  name  of  Amerigo 
has  fupplanted  that  of  Columbus,  and  it 
is  now  too  late  to  redrefs  the  injury.  » 
During  the  laft  year  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral  was 
fitted  out  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  Order 
to  carry  on  trade,  or  attempt  conquefts, 
in  India,  to  which  place  Gama  had  juft 
fhewn  them  the  way.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  where  he  was  certain 
of  meeting  with  variable  breezes,  or  fre- 
quent calms,  which  might  retard  his 
voyage,  Cc.bral  ftood  out  to  fea,  and  kept 
fo  far  to  the  Weft,  that,  to  his  furprile, 
he  found  himfelf  upon  the  fhore  of  an 
unknown  country,  in  the  tenth  degree 
beyond  the  line.  The  country  with  which 
he  fell  in  belongs  to  that  province  in  South 

America, 
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America,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Brafil,  He  landed,  and  having  formed  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
and  agrecabJenefs  of  the  climate,  he  took. 
pofTcffion  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
and  difpatched  a  fhip  to  Lifbon  with  an 
account  of  this  event,  which  appeared  to  be 
no  lefs  important  than  it  was  unexpected. 
While  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe 
were  daily  acquiring  more  enlarged  ideas 
of  the  extent  and  opulence  of  that  quarter 
of  the  globe  which  Columbus  had  made 
known  to  them,  he  himfelf,  far  from 
enjoying  the  tranquillity  and  honours, 
with  which  his  fervices  fhould  have  been 
recompenfed,  was  ftruggling  with  every 
diftreis,  in  which  the  envy  and  malevolence 
of  the  people  under  his  command,  or  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  court  which  he  ferved,  could 
involve  him.  As  foon  as  the  court  of  Spain  be- 
gan to  be  prejudiced  againft  Columbus,  a  fa- 
tal refolution  was  taken.  Francis  cle  Bova- 
dilla,  a  knight  of  Calatrava,  was  appointed 
to  repair  to  Hifpaniola,  with  full  powers 
to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus ; 
and,  if  he  fhould  find  the  charge  of  mal- 
adminiftration  proved,  to  fupercede  him, 
and  aflame  the  government  of  the  ifland. 
It  was  irapCiHble  to  efcape,  when  this 
prepolterous  commiflion  made  it  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  judge  to  pronounce  the 
perion,  whom  he  was  fent  to  try,  guilty 

of 
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he  urged  a  claim  of  juftice  or  merit  with 
an  interefted,  ungenerous,  *nd  unfeeling 
prince. 

However,  Columbus,  at  laft,  prevailed 
on  the  court  of  Spain  to  fit  him  out  on  his 
fourth  expedition,  which  they  were  per- 
fuaded  to  embark  in,  on  the  promifed  hope 
of  his  finding  out  a  fhorter  and  fafer  route 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.  He  accordingly  failed 
from  Cadiz  on  the  9th  of  May,  1502, 
with  only  four  fmali  harks,  the  largeft  of 
which  did  not  exceed  feventy  tons  in 
burden.  On  his  arrival  at  Hifpanioh,  he 
met  with  the  mofl  ungenerous  treatment 
from  the  new  governor  Ovando,  who 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  enter  their  har- 
bours. 

After  various  and  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
difcover  a  paffage  to  the  Indian  ocean, 
Columbus  met  with  all  the  difafters  to 
which  navigation  is  expofed.  Furious 
hurricanes,  with  violent  ftorms  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  threatened  his  de- 
ftru&ion,  and  at  laH  drove  him  on  the 
coaft  of  Jamica,  where  his  little  crazy- 
fleet  was  wrecked,  on  the  24th  of  June, 

I5°3> 

1  he  diftrefs  of  Columbus  in  this  fitua- 
tion  was  truly  lamentable  ;  but  his  genius 
rofe  above  every  thing.  He  iupported 
the  infolence  and  cruelty  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  ftill  more  alarming  mutiny  of 

his 
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his  men,  and  the  infamous  conduct  of  the 
governor  of  Hifpaniola,  till  fome  fhips 
appeared,  when  the  Spaniards  quitted  an 
ifland  in  which  the  unfeeling  jealoufy  of 
Ovando  had  fuffered  them  to  languifli 
above  a  year. 

On  the  1 2th  of  September,  1504,  he 
fet  fail  for  Spain  with  two  fbips,  and  his 
ill  fortune  purfued  him  even  in  his  paffage 
home,  being  overtaken  by  a  ftorm,  and 
with  the  greateft  difficulty  got  back  to 
Spain.  On  his  arrival,  he  received  the 
fatal  news  of  the  death  of  his  patronefs 
Queen  Ifabella. 

Columbus,  difgufted  with  the  ingra- 
titude of  a  monarch,  whom  he  had  ferved 
with  fuch  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  exhaufted 
with  the  fatigues  and  hardfhips  he  had 
endured,  and  broken  with  the  infirmities 
thcfe  brought  upon  him,  he  ended  his  life 
at  Valadolid,  on  the  aoth  of  May,  1506, 
in  the  59111  year  of  his  age. 

Memorable  Events  recorded  in  this  Chapter. 

1492  Columbus    fets    out   on    his  firft 

voyage. 

Difcovers  the  iilands  of  Cuba  and 
Hifpaniola. 

1493  Columbus  fets  out   on  his  fecond 

voyage. 

F  1494 
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1494     Difcovers  the  illand  of  Jamaica. 

1498  Third  voyage  of  Columbus. 

He  difcovers  the  continent  of 
America. 

1499  The  Portuguefe   fall   to    the  Eaft 

Indies  by  the  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

On  what  account  the  name  of 
AMERICA  was  given  to  ths 
New  World. 

1500  Columbus  lent  in  chains  to  Spain. 

1502  He  fets  out  on  his  fourth  voyage. 
Searches  in  vain  for  a  paffage  to  the 

Eaft  Indies. 

1503  Shipwrecked     on     the    ifland    of 

Jamaica. 
1506     Death  of  Columbus. 


CHAP.  III. 
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CHAP.      III. 

JL  HE  colony  of  Hifpaniola,  before 
the  death  of  Columbus,  had  gradually 
acquired  the  form  of  a  regular  and  prof- 
perous  flate.  The  humane  folicitude  of 
Ifahella  to  protect  the  Indians  from  op- 
preffion,  and  particularly  the  proclamation, 
by  which  the  Spaniards  were  prohibited  to 
compel  them  to  work,  for  fome  time,  it 
is  true,  retarde"1  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment. The  natives,  confidering  every 
exemption  fioin  toil  as  a  iupreme  felicity, 
defpifed  every  allurement  and  reward  by 
which  they  were  invited  to  labour.  The 
Spaniards  were  not  numerous  enough, 
cither  to  work  the  mines,  or  cultivate 
the  foil,  the  diftempers  peculiar  to  the 
climate  having  carried  off  great  numbers. 

In  order  to  lave  the  colony  from  ruin, 
Ovando  ventured  to  relax  the  rigour  of 
ibme  royal  edicts  that  had  been  lent  to 
Inm.  He  made  a  new  diftribution  of 
the  Indians  among  the  Spaniards,  and 
compelled  them  to  labour  for  a  ftated 
time,  in  digging  the  mines,  or  in  cul- 
tivating the  grounds;  but,  in  order  to 
fcreen  himfelf  from  the  imputation  of 
having  fubjeft'-d  them  again  to  fervitude, 

ae  enjoined  their  mailers  to  pay  them  a 
F  2  certain 
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certain  fum,  as  the  price  of  their  work. 
But  the  Indians,  after  enjoying  refpitc 
from  oppreffion,  though  during  a  fhort 
interval,  now  feit  the  yoke  of  bondage 
to  be  fo  galling,  that  they"  ma Je  feveral 
attempts  to  vindicate  their  own  liberty. 
However,  they  were  fubdued  as  often  as 
they  rofe,  and  the  treatment  they  received 
from  Ovando  was  both  cruel  and  trea- 
cherous. 

The  attention  of  the  Spaniards  was 
fo  much  engroiTed  by  their  operations  in 
the  mines  of  Hifpaniola,  that  the  fpirit 
of  difcovery  languifhed  for  fome  time. 
In  1508,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  com- 
manded under  Ovando  in  the  eailern 
diftrict  of  Hifpaniola,  pafled  over  to  the 
ifland  of  St.  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  which 
Columbus  had  difcovered  in  his  fecond 
voyage,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country.  As  he  found  the 
foil  to  be  fertile,  and  expected,  from  fome 
fymptons,  as  well  as  from  the  information 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  difcover  mines  of 
gold  in  the  mountains,  Ovando  permitted 
him  to  attempt  making  a  fettlement  in  the 
iiland.  In  a  few  years,  Puerto  Rico  was 
fubje6ted  to  the  Spanifh  government,  the 
natives  were  reduced  to  fervitu  'e,  and 
being  treated  with  the  fame  inconfiderate 
rigour  as  their  neighbours  in  Hifpaniola, 
the  race  of  original  inhabitants,  worn 

out 
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worn  cut  with  fatigue  and  fufferings, 
was  fooa  exterminated. 

Sebaflian  de  Ocampo,  by  the  command 
of  Ovando,  failed  round  Cuba,  and  firft 
difcovcred,  with  certainty,  th.it  this 
country,  which  Columbus  once  fuppofcd 
to  be  a  part  of  the  continent,  was  only 
a  Urge  iiland. 

This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one  of  the 
laft  occurrences  under  the  '-dmiuiftration 
of  Ovando.  Ever  fince  the  death  of 
Columbus,  his  fon  Don  Diego  had  been 
employed  in  ibliciting  Ferdinand  to  grant 
him  the  office?  of  Vice-roy  and  Admiral 
in  the  New  World,  together  with  all 
the  other  immunities  and  profits  which 
defcended  to  him  by  inheritance,  in  con- 
fcquence  of  the  original  capitulation  with 
his  father.  But  if  thele  dignities  and 
revenues  appeared  fo  coniiderable  to 
Ferdinand,  that,  at  the  expence  of  being 
deemed  unjuft,  as  well  as  ungrateful,  he 
had  wrefted  them  from  Columbus,  it  is 
not  furprrzing  that  he  fhould  be  un- 
willing to  confer  them  on  his  fon.  Ac- 
cordingly Don  Diego  wafted  two  years  in 
incetiant  but  fruitlels  importunity.  Weary 
of  this,  he  endeavoured  at  length  to  ob- 
tain, by  a  legal  fentence,  what  he  could 
not  procure  from  the  favour  of  an  inte- 
refted  monarch.  He  commenced  a  fuit 
againft  Ferdinand  before  the  council 
F  3  which 
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which  managed  Jndi  ;n  affai:s,  and  that 
court,  with  an  integrity  which  refi.-cls 
honour  upon  its  proceedings,  decided 
againft  the  King,  and  confirmed  all  th« 
privileges  flipulated  in  the  capitulation. 
Ferdinand  ftill  fhevved  his  repugnance  to 
do  Diego  juftic?,  nor  would  he  at  lad 
have  done  anv  thine;,  had  he  not  been  in 
a  manner  forced  to  it  by  a  powerful  party, 
railed  in  conic quence  of  the  marriage  of 
Don  Diego  with  Donna  Maria,  daughter 
of  Don  Ferdinand,  great  commendator  of 
Leon,  and  brother  of  the  duke  of  Alva, 
a  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank,  and  nearly 
related  to  the  king.  The  duke  and  his 
family  efpoufed  io  warmly  the  cauie  of 
their  new  ally,  that  Ferdinand  could  not 
refift  their  folicitations. 

In  1509,  he  recalled  Ovando,  and  ap- 
pointed Don  Diego  his  luccefTor,  though 
even  in  conferring  this  favour,  he  could 
not  conceal  his  jealoufy  ;  for  he  allowed 
him  to  afTumc  only  the  title  of  governor, 
and  not  that  of  vice-roy. 

Don  Diego  immediately  fet  off  for 
Hifpaniola,  attended  by  his  brother,  his 
vmcle,  his  wife,  whom  the  courtefy  of  the 
Spaniards  honoured  with  the  title  of 
vice-queen,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of 
both  iexes,  born  of  good  families.  He 
lived  with  a  fplendour  and  magnificence 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  New  World,  and 

the 
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the  family  of  Columbus  feemed  now  to 
enjoy  the  honours  and  rewards  due  to  his 
inventive  genius,  of  which  he  himfelf  had 
been  cruelly  defrauded.  The  colony  it- 
felf  acquired  new  luftre  by  the  acceffion 
of  fo  many  inhabitants,  of  a  different 
rank  and  character  from  moft  of  thofe, 
who  had  hitherto  emigrated  to  America, 
2nd  many  of  the  moft  illuftrious  families 
in  the  Spanifh  fettlements  are  defccnded 
from  the  perfons,  who  at  that  time  ac- 
companied Don  Diego  Columbus. 

Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  about  this  time, 
fet  out,  in  conjunction  with  Pinzon,  upon 
new  diicoveries.  They  failed  due  South, 
towards  the  equinoctial  line,  which  Pinzon 
had  formerly  eroded,  and  advanced  as 
iar  as  the  fortieth  degree  of  louche r a 
latitude.  They  were  aitonifhed  to  find, 
that  the  continent  of  America  ftretched, 
on  the  right  hand,  throagh  all  this  vaft 
extent  of  ocean.  They  landed  in  different 
places,  to  take  pofTeffion  in  the  name  of 
tii'jir  ibvereign  ;  but  though  the  country 
appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile  and  in- 
viting, thtir  force  was  lo  fmall,  having 
been  iitted  out  rather  for  difcovery  than 
making  fettlements,  that  they  left  no  co- 
lony behind  them-  Tlvir  voyage,  how- 
eVer,  ferved  to  .give  the  Spaniards  more 
exalted  and  adequate  ideas,  with  refpe£t 
to  the  diincnfious  of  the  New  World. 

Private 
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Private  adventurers  attempted  to  make 
fettle  men  ts  on  the  new  continent ;  but 
the  lofs  of  their  fhips  by  various  accidents 
upon  unknown  coafts,  the  difeafes  pe- 
culiar to  a  climate  the  moft  noxious  in  all 
America,  the  want  of  provifions,  un- 
avoidable in  a  country  imperfectly  culti- 
vated, diflentions  among  themfelves, 
and  the  inceffant  hoftilities  of  the  natives, 
involved  them  in  a  fucceffion  of  calamities, 
the  bare  recital  of  which  would  ftrike  my 
readers  with  horror. 

Notwithftandine;  the  unfortunate  iflue 
of  this  expedition,  the  Spaniards  were  not 
deterred  from  engaging  in  new  fchemes  of 
a  fimilar  nature.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  in 
1512.  fitted  out  three  fhips  at  his  own 
expence,  for  a  voyage  of  difcovery,  and 
his  reputation  foon  drew  together  a  re- 
fpe&able  body  of  followers.  He  directed 
his  courfe  towards  the  Lucayo  iilands ; 
and,  after  touching  at  feveral  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  Bahama  ifles,  he 
ftood  to  the  Southweft,  and  difcovered  a 
country  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Spaniards, 
which  he  called  Florida,  either  becaufe  he 
fell  in  with  it  on  Palm  Sunday,  or  on  ac- 
count of  its  gay  and  beautiful  appearance. 
He  attempted  to  land  in  different  places, 
but  met  with  fuch  vigorous  oppolition 
from  the  natives,  who  were  fierce  and 
warlike,  as  convinced  him,  that  an  en- 

freafe 
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creafe  of  force  was  requifjte  to  efFecT:  a 
fettlement.  Satisfied  with  hav;ng  opened 
a  communication  with  a  new  country,  <«f 
whofe  value  and  importance  be  conceived 
very  fanguine  ho^es,  he  returned  to  Puerto 
Rico,  through  th..'  channel  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

Soon  afr  r  'he, expedition  to  Florida,  a 
difcove-y  of  much  greater  importance  was 
made  in  another  part  of  Aminca^  Balboa, 
having  ^een  railed  to  the  government  of 
the  (mall  colony  at  Santa  Maria  in 
Darien,  made  frequent  inroads  into  the 
adjacent  country,  and  collected  a  conii- 
cferable  quantity  of  gold,  which  abounded 
more  in  that  part  of  the  continent  than  in 
the  iilands.  In  one  of  thefe  excursions, 
the  Spaniards  contended  with  fuch  eager- 
n€is  about  the  divifion  of  ibme  geld,  that 
xhey  were  at  the  point  of  proceeding  to 
a£ts  of  violence  againft  one  another. 
A  young  Indian  prince,  who  was  preknt, 
aftonilhed  at  the  high  value  they  fet  upon 
a  thing,  of  which  he  did  not  difcern  the 
,ufe,  tumbled  the  gold  out  of  the  balance 
with  indignation,  and,  turning  to  the 
Spaniards,  "  Why  do  you  quarrel,"  (faid 
he)  "  about  fuch  a  trifle  ?  If  you  are  fo 
pailionately  fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon 
your  own  country,  and  to  difturb  the 
tranquillity  of  diftant  nations  for  its  fake, 
I  will  conduct  you  to  a  region,  where 

this 
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this  metal,  which  feems  to  he  th"  chief 
object  of  your  admiration  ani  clciire,  is 
-fo  common,  that  the  meaneft  uteniiis  are 
formed  of  it." 

Balboa  and  his  companions,  tranfpcvted 
with  what  thev  heard,  eagerly  epqai?  d 
where  this  happy  country  lay.  and  iiow 
they  might  arrive  at  it.  He  in-f  -r;ned 
them,  at  the  diflance  of  fix  funs,  that  is, 
of  fix  days  journey  towards  the  South, 
they  fhould  difcover  another  ocean,  near 
to  which  this  wealty  kingdom  was  fituai-d; 
but,  if  they  intended  to  attack  that  power- 
ful ftate,  they  muft  aiT  mble  •  forces  far 
fuperior  in  number  and  ilren  th  to  what 
they  were  at  prefent.  This  was  the  tiiit 
information  which  the  Spaniards  received 
concerning  the  fouthern  ocean,  or  the 
opulent  and  extenfive  country,  known, 
afterwards  by  the  n  me  of  Peru. 

Balboa,  having  muttered  ail  the  forces 
he  could,  which  amounted  only  to  190 
men,  fet  out  on  thi*  important  expedition 
on  the  fir  ft  of  Septemb  r,  1513,  about 
the  time  that  the  periodical  rains  b:gan 
to  abate.  Though  th.  ir  guides  had  rc- 
prefeuted  th?  bi^.,th  of  tke  iithmus  to  be 
only  a  journey  of  fix  days,  they  had 
already  fpent  cwcntv, -five  in  forcing  thtir 
way  through  tne  woods  -nd  ir.ourif'ins. 
Many  of  them  were  ready  to  link  under 
fuch  uninterrupted  fatigue  in  thar  lultry 

climate, 
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climate^  feveral    *'  -<i  with  the  dif- 

eaies  peculiar  to  the  coi;r.:ry,  and  all  be- 
came impatient  to  reach  Me  period  of  their 
labours  and  u.  .At  length,  the 

Indians  allured  them,  that  from  the  top 
of  the  next  mountain  they  fhould  difcover 
tlie  ocean  which  was  the  object  of  their 
willies.  When,  with  infinite  toil,  they 
had  climbed  up  the  greater  part  of  that 
ileep  afcent,  Balboa  commanded  his  men 
to  halt,  and  advanced  alone  to  the  fummit, 
that  he  might  be  the  fir  ft  who  fhould  enjoy 
fuch  a  fpectacle  which  he  had  fo  long  de- 
fired.  As  foon  as  he  beheld  the  South  Sea 
flretching  in  endlefs.  prolpe6t  below  him, 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  lifting  tip  his 
hands  to  heaven,  returned  thanks  to  God, 
who  had  conducted  him  to  a  difcovery  fo 
beneficial  to  his  country,  and  fo  honour- 
able to  himfelf.  His  followers,  obierving 
his  tranfports  of  joy,  rufhed  forward  to 
join  his  wonder,  exultation,  and  gratitude. 
They  held  on  their  courfe  to  the  fliore, 
with  great  alacrity,  when  Balboa  advancing 
•up  to  the  middle  in  the  waves,  with  his 
buckler  and  fword,  took  poffeflion  of  that 
ocean  in  the  name  of  the  king  his  mailer, 
arra  vowed  to  defend  it. 

That  part  of  the  great  Pacific  or  South- 
ern ocean,   which   Balboa  nrft  difcovered, 
stains  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
c!,  which  he  gave  to  it,  and  is/fitu- 

ated 
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ated  to  the  eaft  of  Panama.  From  feveral 
of  the  petty  princes,  who  governed  in  the 
diftri&s  adjacent  to  that  gulf,  he  extorted 
provisions  and  gold  by  force  of  arms ; 
others  fent  them  to  him  voluntarily.  To- 
gether with  the  acquifition  of  this  wealth, 
which  ferved  to  foodie  and  encourage  his 
followers,  he  received  accounts  which  con- 
firmed his  fanguine  hopes  of  future  and 
more  extenfive  benefits  from  this  expedi- 
tion. All  the  people  on  the  ccaft  of  the 
South  Sea  concurred  in  informing  hinv 
that  there  was  a  mighty  and  opulent  king- 
dom fituated  at  a  r^nfiderable  difhnce 
towards  the  fouth-eaft?  where  gold  was 
found  in  plenty. 

Though  the  information  Balboa  received 
from  the  people,  on  the  coafl,  as  well  as 
his  own  conjectures  and  hopes,  made  him 
extremely  impatient  to  vifit  this  unknown 
country,  his  prudence  retrained  him  from 
attempting  to  invade  it  with  a  handful  of 
men,  exhaufted  by  fatigue,  and  weakened 
by  difeafes.  He  determined  to  lead  back 
his  followers  to  their  fettlernent  at  Santa 
Maria  in  Darien,  and  to  return  next  feafcn 
with  a.  force  more  adequate  to  fuch  an  ardu- 
ous enterprize.  He  reached  Santa  Maria 
after  an  abfence  of  four  months,  with  great- 
er glory  and  mere  treafure,  than  the  Spani- 
ards ever  had  acquired  in  any  former  ex- 
pedition in  the  New  World. 

He 
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He  took  care  to  acquaint  the  court  of 
Spain  with  the  important  difcovery  he  had 
made,  and  demanded  a  reinforcement  of  a 
thonfand  mca,  in  order  to  attempt  the 
conqueft  of  that  opulent  country,  concern- 
ing which  he  had  received  fuch  inviting 
intelligence. 

The  meanness  and  jealoufies  of  Fer- 
dinand, and  the  advice  of  men  around  him 
worfe  than  himfelf,  induced  him  to  fuper- 
cede  Balboa,  the  moft  proper  man  he  could 
have  employed,  and  to  appoint  Pedrarias 
Davila  governor  of  Darien.  He  gave  him 
the  command  of  fourteen  flout  veifels,  and 
twelve  hundred  foldiers.  Thefe  were  fitted 
out  at  the  public  expence,  and  granted 
with  a  liberality  unufual  to  Ferdinand. 

Perdrarias  reached  the  gulf  of  Darien 
without  any  remarkable  accident,  in  July, 
1514;  but  his  ill  conduct,;  and  bafe  treat- 
ment of  Balboa,  flopped  all  operations, 
and  nearly  ruined  this  flourishing  colony. 
Both  parties  fent  home  complaints  to  Spain 
againft  each  other. 

At  length,  Ferdinand  became  fenfiblc 
of  his  imprudence  in  fuperceding  the  moft 
active  and  experienced  officer  he  had  in  ther 
New  World,  and,  by  way  of  compenfation 
to  Balboa,  he  appointed  him  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  countries  upon  the  South 
Sea,  with  very  extenfive  privileges  and 
G  •  authority, 
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authority,  at  the  fame  time  ordering  Pc- 
drarias  to  fupport  him  in  all  his  operations, 
and  to  confult  him  on  every  meal'ure  which 
he  himfelf  purfued.  Surely  nothing  could 
be  more  ridiculous  and  abfurd  in  Ferdinand 
than  this  condudb  !  Padrarias  now  con- 
ceived the  moft  implacable  hatred  to  Bal- 
boa, and,  though  he  afterwards  feerned  fo 
far  reconciled  to  him,  as  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  he  foon  found  means 
falfeiy  to  accufe  him  of  high  treafon,  had 
him  tried,  condemned,  and  publicly  exe- 
cuted, in  1517.  Pedrarias,  notwithftarjd- 
ing  the  violence  and  injuftice  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, was  not  only  fcreened  from  pu- 
nifhment  by  the  powerful  patronage  of  the 
infamous  bifhop  of  Burgos,  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  real  merit,  but  continued  in  the 
government, 

While  matters  were  thus  going  forward 
in  Darien,  feveral  importan  tevents  occurred 
with  refpecl  to  the  difcovery,  the  coiKjueft, 
and  government  of  other  provinces  in  the 
New  World.  Ferdinand  was  f©  intent  upon 
opening  a  communication  with  the  Mo- 
lucca or  Spice  lilands  by  the  weft,  that, 
in  the  year  1515,  he  fitted  out  two  iliips 
at  his  own  expence,  in  order  to  attempt 
fuch  a  voyage,  and  gave  the  command  of 
them  to  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  who  was 
deemed  one  of  the  mo  ft  fkilful  navigators 
in  Spain.  He  flood  along  the  coaft  of 

South 
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South  America,  and  on  the  firfl  of  January, 
1516,  he  entered  a  river  which  he  called 
Janeiro,  where  an  extenfive  commerce  is 
now  carried  on.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  a  fpacious  bay,  which  he  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  entrance  into  a  ft  rait  that 
communicated  with  the  Indian  ocean  ;  but, 
upon  advancing  farther,  he  found  it  to  be 
the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Plata,  one  of  the  vaft 
rivers,  by  which  the  fouthern  continent 
of  America  is  watered.  In  endeavouring 
to  make  a  clefcent  in  this  country,  De  Solis 
and  feveral  of  his  crew  were  flain  by  the 
natives;  who,  in  fight  of  the  fliips,  cut 
their  bodies  in  pieces,  roafted  and  devoured 
them.  Difcouraged  by  the  lofs  of  their 
commander,  and  terrified  at  this  fhocking- 
fpe&acle,  the  furviving  Spaniards  fet  fail 
for  Europe,  without  aiming  at  any  further 
difcovery.  Though  this  attempt  proved 
abortive,  it  was  not  without  benefit :  it 
turned  the  attention  of  ingenious  men  to 
this  courfe  of  navigation,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a  more  fortunate  voyage. 

While  difcoveries  were  thus  going  for- 
ward, Hifpaniola  continued  as  their  prin- 
cipal colony,  and  the  feat  of  government. 
Dpn  Diego  Columbus  wanted  neither  in- 
clination nor  abilities  to  have  rendered  the 
members  of  this  colony,  who  were  moft 
immediately  under  his  direction,  profpe- 
rous  and  happy ;  but  he  was  circumfcribed 
G  2  in 
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in  all  his  operations  by  the  fufpicious  po- 
licy of  Ferdinand,  who  on  every  occafion, 
and  under  the  moft  frivolous  pretexts,  re- 
trenched his  privileges,  and  encouraged 
the  treafurer,  the  judges,  and  other  fubor- 
dinate  officers,  to  counteract  his  meafures, 
and  to  difpute  his  authority.  In  fhort, 
Ferdinand's  conduct  was  fo  ungenerous, 
as  obliged  Don  Diego  to  quit  Hifpaniola? 
and  repair  to  Spain,  in  order  to  feek  red  rets 
for  his  injuries. 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  15179 
Charles  V.  took  pofTeffion  of  the  govern- 
ment. Diego  Velafquez,  who  conquered 
Cuba,  in  the  year  1511,  ftill  retained  the 
government  of  that  ifland,  as  the  deputy 
of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  though  he  fel- 
dom  acknowledged  his  fuperior,  and  aim- 
ed at  rendering  his  own  authority  altoge- 
ther independant.  Under  his  prudent  ad- 
miniftration,  Cuba  became  one  of  the  moft 
fiourifhing  of  the  Spanifh.  fettlements. 
The  fame  of  this  drew  many  perfons  from 
the  other  colonies,  expecting  there  to  find 
foine  permanent  eftablimment,  or  fome 
employment  for  their  activity.  As  Cuba 
lay  to  the  weft  of  all  the  iflands  poflefled 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  as  the  ocean  which 
flretches  beyond  it  towards  that  quarter, 
had  not  hitherto  been  explored,  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  naturally  invited  the  inhabi- 
tants to  attempt  new  difcoveries. 

An 
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An  expedition  for  this  purpofe,  in  which 
a&ivity  and  refolution  might  conduct  to 
fudden  wealth,  was  more  fuited  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  age,  than  the  patient  induftry 
requifite  in  clearing  ground,  and  manu- 
facturing fugar.  Hence  it  happened,  that 
feveral  officers  who  had  ferved  under  Pe» 
drarias  in  Darien,  entered  into  an  afToci- 
ation  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  difcovery. 
They  perfuaded  Francifco  Hernandez 
Cordova,  an  opulent  planter  in  Cuba, 
and  a  man  of  great  courage,  to  join  with 
them  in  the  adventure,  and  chofe  him  to 
be  their  commander,  Velafquez  not  only 
approved  of  the  defign,  but  affifted  in 
carrying  it  on. 

Three  fm alls  veiTels  were  purchafed, 
and  furnifhed  with  every  thing  requifite 
either  for  traffic  or  war.  An  hundred 
and  ten  men  embarked  on  board  them,  and 
failed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1517. 

On  the  twenty^-firft  day  after  their 
departure  from  St.  Jago,  they  faw  land, 
which  proved  to  be  Cape  Catoche,  the 
€aftcrn  point  of  that  large  peninfula  pro- 
jecting from  the  continent  of  America, 
which  {till  retains  its  original  name  of 
Yucatan.  As  they  approached  the  fhore, 
live  canoes  came  off  full  of  people  decently 
clad  in  cptton  garments ;  an  sftonifhing 
fight  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  founa 
G  3  every 
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every  other  part  of  America  poflefied  by 
native  favages.  Cordova  endeavoured  by 
fmall  prefents  to  gain  the  good- will  of 
thefe  people.  They,  though  amazed  at 
the  ftrange  objeds  now  prefented  for  the 
£rft  time  to  their  view,  invited  the  Spa- 
niards to  vifit  their  habitations,  with  an 
appearance  of  cordiality.  They  landed 
accordingly,  and  as  they  advanced  into 
the  country,  they  obferved  with  new 
wonder  fome  large  houfes  built  with 
iione ;  but  they  foon  found,  if  the  Yuca- 
tan s  had  made  progrefs  in  improvement 
beyond  their  countrymen,  they  were  ljke- 
wife  more  artful  and  warlike.  Though 
the  Indian  chief  received  Cordova  with 
many  tokens  of  friend/hip,  he  had  pofted 
a  considerable  body  of  his  fubjects  in  am- 
bufli  behind  a  thicket,  who,  upon  a  fignal 
given  by  him,  rufhed  out  and  attacked 
the  Spaniards  with  great  boldnefs,  and 
with  fome  degree  of  martial  order.  At 
the  firft  flight  of  their  arrows,  fifteen  of 
the  Spaniards  were  wounded ;  but  the  In- 
.dians  were  fo  terrified  with  the  fudden 
f:on  of  the  fire-arms,  and  fo  .furpri- 
it  the  execution  done  by  them,  by 
the  crofs-bows,  and  by  the  other 
weapons  of  their  new  enemies,  that  they 
precipitately  fled.  Cordova  immediately 
quitted-  n,  country  where  he  had  met 
b  unwelcome  a  reception,  carrying 
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©fF  two  prifoners,  with  the  ornaments  of 
a  finall  temple  which  he  plundered  in 
making  his  retreat  to  his  {hip. 

Cordova  continued  his  courfe  towards 
the  weft  without  lofing^  fight  of  the  coafr, 
and  on  the  flxteenth  day  arrived  at  Cam- 
peachy.  At  this  place  the  natives  received 
them  more  kindly  ;  but  the  Spaniards  were 
much  furprifed,  that  on  all  the  extenfive 
coaft  along  which  they  had  failed,  they 
had  not  met  with  any  river.  Their  water 
beginning  to  fail,  they  advanced  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  fupply ;  and  at  length  they 
discovered  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

^Cordova  landed  all  his  troops  in  order 
to  protect  the  failors,  whofe  bufmefs  it 
was  to  fill  the  caiks;  but  the  natives 
rufhed  down  upon  them  with  fuch  fury, 
and  in  fuch  numbers,  that  forty-feven  of 
the  Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the  fpot, 
and  one  man  only  of  the  whole  body 
efcaped  unhurt.  Their  commander,  though 
wounded  in  twelve  different  places,  di^ 
reeled  the  retreat  with  prefence  of  mind 
equal  to  the  courage  with  which  he  had 
led  them  on  in  the  engagement,  and  with 
much  difficulty  they  reached  their  fliips. 
Having  met  with  this  terrible  repulfe, 
nothing  remained  but  to  haflen  back  to 
Cuba  with  their  fliattered  forces.  In 
their  pafTage  thither,  they  fuffered  the 
greater!  diflrefs  from  the  want  of  water, 

that 
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that  men  wounded  and  fickly,  fhut  up  in 
fmall  veflels,  and  cxpofed  to  the  heat  of 
the  torrid  7,one,  can  be  fuppofed  to  fuf- 
fer.  Some  died  on  their  pafTage,  and 
Cordova  their  commander,  foon  after  he 
landed  at  Cuba,  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

Unfortunate  as  this  expedition  proved, 
it  contributed  rather  to  animate  than 
damp  a  fpirit  of  enterprize  among  the 
Spaniards.  They  had  difcovered  an  ex- 
tenfive  country,  fituated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cuba,  fertile  in  appearance, 
and  poiTefTed  by  a  people  far  more  refined 
than  any  they  had  hitherto  met  with  in 
America.  Velafquez,  through  particular 
views  of  ambition  and  intererl,  not  only 
encouraged  their  ardour,  but  at  his  own 
expenceiitted  out  four  {hips  for  the  voyage. 
Two  hundred  and  forty  volunteers,  among 
whom  were  feveral  perfons  of  rank  and 
fortune,  embarked  in  this  enterprife.  The 
command  of  it  was  given  to  Juan  de 
Grijalva,  a  young  man  of  known  merit 
2nd  courage,  with  inftrn&ions  attentively 
to  obferve  the  nature  of  the  countries 
which  he  fhould  difcover;  to  barter  for 
gold ;  and,  if  circumftances  were  inviting, 
to  fettle  a  colony  in  fome  proper  ftation. 
He  failed  from  St.  Jago  ale  Cuba,  on  the 
8th.  of  April,  1518. 

They  held  the  fame  conrfe  as  in  the 
former  voyage,  raid  at  lail  reached  Po 
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tonchan,  where  the  laft  adventurers  had 
been  fo  roughly  handled.  The  defire  of 
avenging  their  countrymen  who  had  been 
flain  there,  concurred  with  their  ideas  of 
good  policy,  in  prompting  them  to  land, 
that  they  might  chaftize  the  Indians  with 
fuch  exemplary  rigour,  as  would  ftrike 
terror  into  all  the  people  around  them ; 
but,  though  they  difimbarked  all  their 
troops,  and  carried  aftiore  fome  field 
pieces,  the  Indians  fought  with  fuch  cou^ 
rage,  that  the  Spaniards  with  difficulty 
gained  the  victory;  and  were  confirmed  in 
their  opinion,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  would  prove  more  formidable 
enemies  than  any  they  had  met  with  in 
other  parts  of  America. 

From  Potonchan,  they  continued  their 
voyage  towards  the  weft,  keeping  as  near 
as  poffible  to  the  fliore,  and  cafting  an>- 
chor  every  evening,  from  dread  of  the 
dangerous  accidents  to  which  they  might 
be  expofed  in  an  unknown  fea.  During 
the  day  their  eyes  were  turned  continually 
towards  land,  with  a  mixture  of  furprize 
and  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the  objects  they 
beheld.  Many  villages  were  fcattered  along 
the  coaft,  in  which  they  could  diftinguifli 
houfes  of  ftone  that  appeared  white  ancj 
lofty  at  a  diftance.  One  of  the  foldiers 
happening  to  remark,  that  this  country 

referable^ 
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refembled  Spain  in  its  appearance,  Grijalva, 
with  univerfal  apnlaufe,  called  it  New 
Spain,  tTe  name  which  ftill  diftinguifhes 
this  cxten'five  and  opulent  piovince  of  the 
Span! ill  empire  in  America. 

O.i  the  Qth  of  June,  they  landed  in  a 
r'-vT,  vvhirh  the  natives  called  Tahafco, 
r-  ]  the  fame  of  their  victory  at  Potonchan 
ig  reached  this  place,  the  chief  not 
only  received  them  amicably,  hut  beftowed 
prefenis  upon  them  of  fuch  value,  as  con- 
firmed the  high  ideas,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  formed  with  refpcct  to  the  wealth  and 
fertility  of  th~  country.  Thefe  ideas  were 
raifed  ftiil  higher,  by  what  occurred  at  the 
place  where  they  next  touched.  This  was 
considerably  to  the  weft  of  Tabaico,  in 
the  province  fince  known  by  the  name  of 
Guaxnca.  There  they  were  received  with 
the  refpecl:  due  to  fuperior  beings.  The 
people  perfumed  them  as  they  landed  with 
gum  copal,  and  prefented  to  them  as  offer- 
ings the  choicer!:  delicacies  of  their  conn- 
try.  They  were  extremely  fond  of  trading 
with  their  new  vifitants,  and  iri  fix  days 
the  Spaniards  obtained  ornaments  of  gold, 
of  curious  workmanship,  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  thoufand  pefos,  in  exchange  for 
European  toys  of  fmall,  price.  The  two 
prifoners,  whom  Cordova  had  brought 
from  Yucatan,  had  hitherto  fervcd  as  in- 
terpreters; but  as 'they  were  unacquainted 

with 
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with  the  language  of  this  country,  the 
Spaniards  learned  from  the  natives  by 
ilgns,  that  they  were  the  fubje&s  of  a 
great-  monarch,  called  Montezuma,  whofe 
dominions  extended  over  that  and  many 
other  provinces. 

Leaving  this  province,  with  which  he 
had  fo  much  reafon  to  he  contented,  Gri- 
jalva  continued  his  courfe  towards  the  weft. 
"He  landed  on  a  fmall  ifland,  which  he  na- 
med the  Hie  of  Sacrifices,  becaufe  there  the 
Spaniards  beheld  the  horrid  fpectacle  of  hu- 
man victims,  which  the  barbarous  fnper- 
flitions  of  the  natives  offered  to  theirgods. 
He  touched  at  another  fmall  ifland,  which 
he  called  St.  Juan  de  Ulua. 

From  this  place  he  difpatched  Pedro  de 
Alvarado,  one  of  his  officers,  to  Velafquez, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  important  dif- 
coveries  lie  had  made,  and  with  all  the 
treaiure  that  he  had  acquired  by  trafficking 
with  the  natives.  After  the  departure  of 
Alvarado,  he  himfelf,  witlvthe  remaining 
veiTels,  proceeded  along  the  coai!  as  far 
as  the  river  Panuco,  the  country  ftiil  ap- 
pearing to  be  well  peopled,  ferule,  and 
opulent. 

It  was  the  op'nion   of  {V-veral   of  G;;- 
jalva's  officers,   iluit  it  was  r.o'c 
have  difcovered   tho 

or  to  have    performed,    at   their    d!?.ierent 
landing-places,    the   empty    cere  my 

. 
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taking  poflejfTion  of  them  for  the  crown  of 
Caftile,  nnd  that  their  glory  Was  incom- 
n>*-c,  up.lcfs  they  planted  a  colony  in  fome 
p  oper  iiation,  which  might  not  only  fecure 
..he  Spanifh  nation  a  footing  in  the  country; 
but,  with  trie  reinforcements  they  were* 
certain  of  receiving,  might  gradually  fub- 
je&  the  whole  to  the  dominion  of  their  fo- 
veieign.  However,  the  fquadron  had  now 
been  above  five  months  at  fea,  the  greater 
part  of  their  provifions  were  exhaufted, 
and  what  remained  of  their  ftores  fo  much 
corrupted  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  as 
to  be  almoft  unfit  forufe;  they  had  loft 
fome  men  by  death,  and  others  were  fickly ; 
the  country  was  crouded  with  people,  who 
feemed  to  be  intelligent  as  well  as  brave, 
and  they  were  under  the  government  of 
one  powerful  monarch,  who  could  bring 
them  to  act  againft  their  invaders  with' 
united  force.  To  plant  a  colony  under  fa 
many  correfponding  difficulties,  appeared 
s  matter  too  hazardous  to  be  attempted. 
Though  Grijalva  was  not  without  ambi- 
tion and  courage,  yet  he  was  deftitute  of 
the  fuperior  abilities  requisite  to  form  and 
execute  fo  extenfive  a  plan.  He  judged  it 
more  prudent  to  return  to  Cuba,  having 
foIfiHed  the  purpofe  of  his  voyage,  and 
accompiifhed  every  thing,  which  the  ar- 
mament he  commanded  enabled  him  to 
psdbrna.  He  returned  to  Str  Jago  de 

Cuba, 
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Cuba,  on  the  26th  of  October,  from  whence 
he  had  failed  about  fix  months,  without 
having  met  with  any  material  accident. 

As  this  was  the  longer!,  fo  it  had  been 
the  moft  fuccefsful  voyage  the  Spaniards 
had  hitherto  made  in  the  New  World, 
They  had  difcovered  that  Yucatan  was 
not  an  ifl.and,  as  they  had  fuppofed,  but 
part  of  the  great  continent  of  America, 
From  Potonchan  they  had  pnrfued  their 
courfe  for  many  hundred  miles  along  a 
coaft  formerly  unexplored,  flretching  at 
firft  towards  the  weft,  and  then  turning 
to  the  north.  All  the  country  they  clif* 
covered  appeared  to  be  no  lefs  valuable 
than  extenfive.  As  foon  as  Avarado 
reached  Cuba,  Velaiquez,  tranfported  with 
fuccefs  fo  far  beyond  his  moft  fanguine 
expeclations,  immediately  difpstched  a 
perfon  of  confidence  to  carry  this  impor- 
tant intelligence  to  Spain;  to  exhibit  the 
rich  productions  of  the  countries  which 
had  been  difcovered  by  his  means  j  and  to 
folicit  fuch  an  increafe  of  authority,  as, 
might  enable  and  encourage  him  to  attempt 
the  conquer!  of  them.  Without  waiting  for 
the  return  of  his  me{Tenger,or  for  the  arrival 
of  Grijalva,  of  whom  he  was  become  fo 
jealous  or  diftruilful  that  he  refolved  no 
longer  to  employ  him.,  he  began  to  pre*- 
pare  fuch  a  powerful  armament,  as  might 
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prove  equal  to  an  enterprife  of  fo  much 
danger  and  importance.  The  little  and 
mean  jealoufies,  which  the  Spaniards  feem 
naturally  to  entertain  of  every  man  of 
merit,  is  a  very  fingular  blemiili  in  the 
character  of  that  nation. 

The  expedition,  for  which  Velafquez 
was  now  preparing  with  fo  much  ardour 
and  activity,  had  in  its  views  conquefts 
far  beyond  what  the  Spanifh  nation  had 
hitherto  accompli fhed.  It  led  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  people,  who,  if  com- 
pared with  thofe  tribes  of  South  America, 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  with  whom  they  were 
hitherto  acquainted,  were  infinitely  more 
civilized,  and  far  better  acquainted  with 
the  arts  of  war,  and  the  iciences  in  gen- 
eral. Before  we  proceed  to  the  hiftory 
of  events  extremely  different  from  thofe 
we  have  already  related,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  take  a  view  of  the  flate  of  the 
New  World,  fuch  as  it  was  when  firft 
difcovered,  and  to  contemplate  the  policies 
and  manners  of  the  rude  uncultived  tribes, 
by  whom  the  different  parts  of  it  were 
occupied,  and  with  whom  the  Spaniards 
at  this  time  had  intercourfe.  This  fliall 
be  the  fubjedfc  of  our  next  chapter. 
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Memorable  Events  recorded  in  this  Chapter* 

J5°5     War  with  the  American  Indians. 

1508     New  difcoveries  and  fettlements. 

Diego  Columbus  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Hifpaniola. 
1510     Cuba  conquered. 

1512  Florida  difcovered. 

1513  The  South  Sea  difcovered. 
Pedrarias    appointed    governor   ot 

Dai'ien. 

1517  Balboa  executed  by  the  order  of  the 

treacherous  Pedrarias. 
Death  of  Ferdinand,  kin^  of  Spain; 

fucceeded  by  Charles  V. 
Yucatan  difcovered. 

1518  Cam  peachy  difcovered. 
Grijalva    difcovers     New     Spain, 

Tobafco,  Guaxaca,  and  St.  Juan 
de  Ulua. 
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CHAP.      IV 

H  E  immenfe  extent  of  the  New 
World  is  a  circumftance  that  ftrikes  us 
with  wonder.  America  is  remarkable,  not 
only  for  its  magnitude,  but  for  its  pofition. 
It  ftretches  from  the  northern  polar  circle 
to  a  high  fouthern  lacitude.  above  fifteen 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  furtlieft  extre- 
mity of  the  old  continent  en  that  fide 
of  the  line.  Next  to  its  extent,  the 
grandeur  of  the  objccls  which  it  prefents 
to  our  view  is  moft  apt  to  ftrike  the  eye 
of  an  obferver.  Nature  feems  to  have 
carried  on  her  operations  upon  a  larger 
fcale,  with  a  bolder  hand,  and  to  have 
diftinguiihed  the  features  of  this  coun- 
try by  a  peculiar  magnificence.  The 
mountains  of  America  are  much  fuperior 
in  height  to  thofe  in  the  other  divisions  of 
the  globe.  Even  the  plain  of  Quito, 
which  may  be  ccnfidered  as  the  bale  of 
the  Andes,  is  elevated  farther  above  the 
lea,  than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees.  From 
thofe  lofty  mountains  defcend  rivers  pro- 
portionably  large,  with  which  the  ft  reams 
in  the  ancient  continent  are  not  to  be 
compared,  either  for  length  or  courfe,  or 
the  vail  body  of  water,  which  they  roll 
towards  the  ocean.  Their  lakes  are  no 

lefs 
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lefs  c'onfpicuous  for  grandeur  than  their 
mountains  and  rivers.  They  may  pro- 
perly be  termed  inland  feas  of  frefh  water. 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  of 
America,  and  the  different  laws  to  which 
it  is  fubjecl  with  refpecl  to  the  distribution 
of  heat  and  cold,  are  marks  which  parti- 
cularly diftinguim  it  from  other  parts  of 
the  earth.  Throughout  all  thefe  vaft 
regions,  there  were  only  two  monarchies 
remarkable  for  extent  of  territory,  or 
diftinguifhed  by  any  progrefs  in  improve- 
ment. The  reft  of  their  continent  was 
poflefTed  by  fmail  independent  tribes,  de- 
ftitute  of  arts  and  induftry,  and  neither 
capable  to  correcl:  the  defects,  nor  de- 
iirous  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
that  part  of  the  earth  allotted  to  them 
for  their  habitation.  Countries,  occupied 
by  fuch  people,  were  alrnoft  in  the  fame 
jftate  as  if  they  had  been  without  inhabi- 
tants. 

Nothwithftanding  the  vaft  extent  of 
America,  and  the  variety  of  its  climates, 
the  different  fpecies  of  animals  peculiar  to 
it  are  much  fewer  in  proportion,  than 
thofe  of  the  other  hemifphere.  In  the 
iilands,  there  are  only  four  kinds  of 
quadrupeds  known,  the  largeft  of  which 
did  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  rabbit,  On 
the  continent,  the  variety  Was  greater  ^ 
a-nd  though  the  individuals  of  each  kind 
si  $ 
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could  not  fail  of  multiplying  exceedingly, 
when  alinoft  unmolefted  by  men,  who 
were  neither  fo  numerous,  nor  fo  united 
in  fociety,  as  to  he  formidable  enemies  to 
the  animal  creation,  yet  the  number  of 
diftin6t  fpecies  mufl  be  confidered  as  ex- 
tremely fmall. 

To  the  caufes,  which  checked  the 
growth  and  vigour  of  the  more  noble 
animals,  maybe  attributed  the  propagation 
a«d  encreafe  of  reptiles  and  infecls. 
The  air  is  often  darkened  with  clouds  of 
infects,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
jfhocking  and  noxious  reptiles. 

The  American  birds  of  the  torrid  zone, 
like  thofe  of  the  fame  climate  in  Afia 
and  Africa,  are  decked  in  plumage,  which 
dazzles  the  eye  with  the  beauty  of  its 
colours;  but  nature,  fatisfied  with  cloth- 
ing them  in  this  gay  drefs,  has  denied 
moft  of  them  that  melody  of  found,  and 
variety  of  notes,  which  catch  and  delight 
the  ear.  Let  my  youthful  readers  flop 
here,  and  paufe  for  a  while  ;  through  all 
the  conditions  and  circumftances  of  life, 
they  will  find,  on  reflection,  that  the 
hand  of  Providence  has  diftributed  things 
more  equally  than  they  are  aware  of,  as 
well  in  the  human,  as  in  the  feathered 
race. 

In  a  continent  fo  extenfive  as  America, 
the  nature  of  the  foil  muft  be  various. 

In 
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In  each  of  its  provinces,  we  find  fome 
diftinguifhing  peculiarity,  the  defcription 
of  which  belongs  to  thofe  who  write  their 
particular  hiftory,  and  would  be  an  idle 
attempt  to  defcribe  in  this  epitome. 

How  America  was  firft  peopled,  by 
what  courfe  mankind  migrated  from  one 
continent  to  the  other,  and  in  what  quar- 
ter it  is  moft  probable  the  communication 
was  firft  opened  between  them,  are  matters 
for  which  we  have  little  grounds  to  go 
upon  beyond  that  of  conjecture.  The 
theories  and  fpeculations  of  ingenious  men, 
with  refpecl:  to  this  fubjedb,  would  fill 
many  volumes  ;  but  they  are.  often  fo 
wild  and  chimerical,  that  it  would  be 
offering  an  infult  to  the  underflanding  of 
our  readers,  to  attempt  either  to  enumerate 
or  refute  them,  even  provided  the  limits 
of  this  work  would  admit  of  it. 

To  enquire  into  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  American  nations,  at  the 
time  when  they  became  known  to  the 
Europeans,  deferves  more  attentive  con- 
fideration,  than  the  enquiry  concerning 
their  original.  The  difcovery  of  the  New 
World  enlarged  the  fphere  of  contem- 
plation, and  prefented  nations  to  our  view* 
in  a  itate  very  rude  and  uncultivated. 
The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
iii  angers  to  induftry  and  labour,  ignorant 
of  arts,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  rhts 

nature 
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nature  of  property,  and  enjoying  alrnoft 
Without  reftricliion  or  controul  the  bleflings 
which  flowed  fpontaneouily  from  the 
bounty  of  nature.  Among  the  fmall  in- 
dependent tribes  of  South  America,  their 
euftoms,  manners,  and  inftitutions,  were 
nearly  fimilar,  and  fo  extremely  rude, 
that  the  denomination  of  fauages  may  be 
applied  to  them  all.  The  Spaniards,  who 
firft  vifited  America,  and  who  had  op- 
portunity of  beholding  its  various  tribes, 
while  entire  and  unfubdued,  were  far 
from  poiTeiTing  the  qualities  requifite  for 
obferving  the  ftriking  fpe&acle  prefented 
to  their  view.  Neither  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  nor  the  nation  to  which  they 
belonged,  had  made  fuch  progrefs  in  true 
icience  as  infpires  enlarged  and  liberal 
fentiments.  The  conquerors  of  the  New 
World  were  moftly  illiterate  adventurers, 
defiitate  of  all  the  ideas  which  fliould 
have  directed  them  in  contemplating  ob^ 
je&s,-  fo  extremely  different  from  thofe 
with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Sur- 
rounded continually  with  danger,  or 
ftruggling  with  hardships,-  they  had  little 
leifure,  and  lefs  capacity,  for  any  fpecu- 
lative  enquiry.  Eager  to  take  poffeffiori 
of  a  country  of  fuch  extent  and  opulence, 
and  happy  in  finding  it  occupied  by  in- 
puts fo  incapable  to  defend  it,  they 
proccv.nced  them  to  be  a  wretched 
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order  of  men,  formed  merely  for  fervitude ; 
and  were  more  employed  in  computing 
the  profits  of  their  labour,  than  in  en- 
quiring into  the  operations  of  their 
minds,  or  the  reafon  of  their  cuftoms  and 
inftitutions. 

The  human  body  is  lefs  affected  by 
climate  than  that  cf  any  other  animal. 
Some  animals  are  confined  to  a  particular 
region  of  the  globe,  and  cannot  exift 
beyond  it ;  while  others,  though  they 
may  be  brought  to  bear  the  injuries  of  a 
foreign  climate,  ceafe  to  multiply  when 
carried  from  their  native  air  and  foil. 
Even  fuch  as  feera  capable  of  being  na- 
turalized in  various  climates,  feel  the 
effecT:  of  every  remove  from  their  proper 
flation,  and  gradually  dwindle  and  de- 
generate from  the  vigour  and  perfection 
peculiar  to  their  fpecies.  Man  is  the 
only  living  creature,  whofe  frame  is  at  once 
fo  hardy  and  fo  flexible,  that  he  can  fpread 
over  the  whole  earth,  become  the  inhabi- 
tant of  every  region,  and  thrive  and 
multiply  under  every  climate,  though  not 
without  fome  attending  inconveniences. 

The  complexion  of  the  Americans  is  of  a 
reddifh  brown,  nearly  refemblingthe  colour 
of  copper.  Their  perfons  are  of  a  full  fize, 
extremely  ftrait,  and  well  proportioned ;  but 
they  are  more  remarkable  for  agility  than 
ilrength.  As  the  external  form  of  the 

Americans 
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Americans  leads  us  to  fufpect,  that  there 
is  fome  natural  debility  in  their  frame, 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  appetite  for  focd 
has  been  mentioned  by  many  authors  as 
a  confirmation  of  this  fufpicion.  The 
quantity  of  food  which  men  confume 
varies  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  in  which  they  live,  the  de- 
gree of  activity  which  they  exert,  and 
the  natural  vigour  of  their  constitutions. 
Under  the  enervating  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  where  men  pafs  their  days  in 
indolence  and  eafe,  they  require  lefs 
nourifhment  than  the  active  inhabitants 
of  temperate  or  cold  countries. 

Notwithstanding  the  feeble  make  of  the 
Americans,  hardly  any  of  them  are  de- 
formed, mutilated,  or  defective  in  any 
of  their  fenfes.  All  travellers  have  been 
ilruck  with  this  circumftance,  and  have 
celebrated  the  uniform  fymmetry  and 
perfection  of  their  external  figure. 

In  the  fimplicity  of  the  lavage  ftate, 
when  man  is  not  opprefled  with  labour, 
or  enervated  by  luxury,  or  difquieted 
with  care,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  that 
his  life  will  flow  on  almoft  untroubled 
by  difeafe  or  fuffering,  until  his  days  be 
terminated,  in  extreme  old*  age,  by  the 
gradual  decays  of  nature.  We  find,  ac- 
cordingly, among  the  Americans,  as  well 
as  among  other  rude  people,  perfons, 

whofe 
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whofe  decrepid  and  fhrivillcd  forms  feein 
to  indicate  an  extraordinary  length  of 
life ;  but  as  molt  of  them  are  unac^ 
quainted  with  the  art  of  numbering,  and 
all  of  them  as  forgetful  of  what  is  paft, 
as  they  are  improvident  for  what  is  to 
come,  it  is  impofTible  to  afcertain  their 
age  with  any  degree  of  precifion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fituation  in 
which  man  is  placed,  he  is  born  to  fufFer; 
and  his  difeafes,  in  the  favage  ftate, 
though  fewer  in  number,  are,  like  thofe 
of  the  animals,  whom  he  nearly  re- 
fembles  in  his  mode  of  life,  more  violent 
and  more  fatal.  If  luxury  engenders  and 
nourishes  diftempers  of  one  fpecies,  the 
rigour  and  diftrefs  of  favage  life  bring  on 
thofe  of  another.  As  men,  in  this  itate, 
are  wonderfully  improvident,  and  their 
means  of  fubfifcence  precarious,  they  often 
pafs  from  extreme  want  to  exuberant 
plenty,  according  to  the  viciflitudes  of 
fortune  in  the  chafe,  or  in  confequence 
of  the  various  degree  of  abundance, 
with  which  the  earth  affords  to  them  its 
productions  in  different  feafons.  Their 
inconfiderate  gluttony  in  the  one  fitua- 
tion, and  their  fevere  abftinence  in  the 
other,  are  equally  pernicious.  The 
ftrength  and  vigour  of  favages  are  at 
fpme  feafons,  impaired  by  what  they 
fuflcr  from  fcarcity  of  food;  at  others, 

they 
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they  are  affii6ted  with  diforders  arifmg 
from  indigeflion  and  a  fuperfluity  of  grofs 
aliment.  Thefe  arc  io  common,  that 
they  may  be  confidered  as  the  unavoidable 
confequence  of  their  mode  of  fubfifting, 
and  cut  off  confiderable  numbers  in  the 
prime  of  life.  There  are  other  diforders, 
to  which  they  are  continually  expofed, 
owing  to  the  inclemency  of  different 
feafons.  In  the  favage  irate,  hard/hips 
and  fatigues  violently  affault  the  con- 
fiitution  ;  in  polifhecl  focieties,  intem- 
perance undermines  it.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  determine,  which  of  them  operates 
with  moft  fatal  effects,  or  tends  moil  to 
abridge  human  life. 

The  thoughts  and  attention  of  a  favage 
are  confined  within  the  fmall  circle  of 
objects,  immediately  conducive  to  his 
prefervation  or  enjoyment.  Every  thing 
beyond  that  is  beneath  his  obfervations, 
or  is  entirely  indifferent  to  him.  Like 
a  mere  animal,  what  is  before  his  eyes 
intererls  and  affects  him  ;  what  is  out  of 
light,  or  at  a  diftance,  makes  little  im- 
preffion.  They  follow  blindly  the  impulfe 
of  the  appetite  they  feel,  but  are  entirely 
regardlefs  of  diftant  confequences,  and 
even  of  thofe  removed  in  the  leait  degree 
from  immediate  apprehenfion. 

The  atflive  efforts  of  their  minds  arc 
few  and  languid.  The  defires  of  fimple 

nature 
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nature  are  very  limited,  and  where  a  favour*- 
able  climate  yields  almoft  fpontaneoufly 
what  fuffices  to  gratify  them,  they  fcarcely 
ilir  the  foul,  or  excite  any  violent  emotion, 
Hence  the  people  of  feveral  tribes  in 
America  wafte  their  lives  in  a  ftate  of 
indolence. 

To  be  free  from  occupation,  feems  to 
be  all  the  enjoyment  to  which  they 
afpire.  Such  is  their  averfion  to  labour, 
that  neither  the  hope  of  future  good, 
nor  the  apprehenfion  of  evil,  can  furmount 
it.  They  appear  equally  indifferent  to 
both,difcovering  littlefolicitude,and  taking 
no  precaution  to  avoid  the  one,  or  to 
fecure  the  other.  The  cravings  of  hunger 
may  roufe  them ;  but  as  they  devour, 
with  little  diftinclion,  whatever  will  ap- 
peafe  its  inftindlive  demands,  the  exertions 
thefe  occafion  are  of  fhort  duration. 

Amongft  the  rudeft  tribes  in  America, 
a  regular  union  between  hufband  and  wife 
was  univerfal,  and  the  rights  of  marriage 
were  underftood  and  recognized.  In  thole 
diftricts  where  fubfiftence  was  fcanty, 
and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  family 
was  great,  the  man  confined  himfelf  to 
one  wife.  In  warmer  and  more  fertile 
provinces,  the  facility  of  procuring  food 
concurred  with  the  influence  of  climate, 
in  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  encreafe  the 
number  cf  their  wives.  In  fome  coun- 
I  tries, 
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tries,  the  marriage  union  fubfifted  during 
life ;  in  others,  the  impatience  of  the 
Americans  under  reftraint  of  any  fpecies, 
together  with  their  natural  levity  and 
caprice,  prompted  them  to  diflblve  it  on 
very  flight  pretexts,  and  often  without 
amgning  any  caufe. 

The  fituation  of  the  American  women, 
in  whatever  light  we  confider  them,  was 
equally  humiliating  and  milerable.  Among 
many  people  of  America,  the  marriage 
contract  is  properly  a  purchafe.  The 
man  buys  his  wife  of  her  parents. 
Though  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
money,  or  with  fuch  commercial  tranf- 
aclions  as  take  place  in  more  improved 
fociety,  he  knows  how  to  give  an  equi- 
valent for  an  objecl:  he  defires  to  poffcfs. 
In  fome  places,  the  fuitor  devotes  his 
fervice  for  a  certain  time  to  the  parent 
of  the  maid  whom  he  courts  ;  in  others, 
he  hunts  for  them  occasionally,  or  afiifls 
in  cultivating  their  fields,  and  forming 
their  canoes  ;  in  others,  he  offers  prefents 
of  fuch  things  as  are  deemed  moil:  valuable 
on  account  of  their  ufefulnefs  or  rarity. 
In  return  for  thefe,  he  receives  his  wife  ; 
and  this  circumftance,  added  to  the  low 
eftimation  of  women  among  favages,  leads 
him  to  conilder  her  as  a  female  iervant 
whom  he  has  purchafed,  and  whom  he  has 
a  title  to  treat  as  an  inferior.  The  con- 
dition 
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dition  of  an  American  woman  is  fo  pe- 
culiarly grievous,  and  their  depreffion  fo 
complete,  that  fervitude  is  a  name  too 
mild  to  defcribe  their  wretched  ftate. 
A  wife,  among  mod  tribes,  is  no  better 
than  a  beaffc  of  burden,  deftined  to  every 
office  of  labour  and  fatigue.  While  the 
men  loiter  out  the  day  in  floth,  or  fpend 
it  in  amufement,  the  women  are  con- 
demned to  inceffant  toil.  Tafks  are  im- 
pofed  upon  them  without  pity,  and  fer- 
vices  are  received  without  complacence 
or  gratitude.  Every  circumftance  reminds 
women  of  this  mortifying  inferiority. 
They  mufl  approach  their  lords  with 
reverence,  regard  them  as  more  exalted 
beings,  and  are  not  permitted  to  eat  in 
their  prefence. 

The  Americans  are  not  deficient  in 
affection  and  attachment  to  their  offspring. 
They  feel  the  power  of  this  inftinct  in 
its  full  force,  and  as  long  as  their  progeny 
continue  feeble  and  helplefs,  no  people 
exceed  them  in  tendernefs  and  care.  In 
the  fimpiicity  of  the  favage  ftate,  the  af- 
fections of  parents,  like  the  inftinctive 
fondnefs  of  animals,  ceafes  almoft  entirely 
as  loon  as  their  offspring  attain  maturity. 
Little  inftruction  fits  them  for  that  mode 
of  i;«fe  to  which  they  are  deftined.  The 
parents,  as  if  their  duty  were  accomplifhed, 
when  they  have  conducted  their  children 
I  2  through 
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through  the  helplefs  years  of  infancy, 
leave  them  afterwards  at  entire  liberty. 
In  an  American  hut,  a  father,  a  mother, 
and  their  pofteritv,  live  together  like 
perfons  afTenibled  by  accident,  without 
fteming  to  feel  the  obligation  of  the  duties 
mutually  arifing  from  fuch  connection. 

Though  the  people  of  America  may  he 
all  comprehended  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  favage,  the  advances  they 
had  made  in  the  art  of  procuring  to  them- 
felves  a  certain  and  plentiful  fubfiftence, 
were  very  unequal.  On  the  vaft  plains 
of  South  America,  man  appears  in  one 
of  the  rudeft  ftates,  in  which  he  poffibly 
can  exift,  feveral  tribes  depending  entirely 
upon  the  bounty  of  nature  for  fubfiftence. 
They  difcover  no  folicitude,  they  employ 
little  forefight,  and  fcarcely  exert  any 
induftry,  to  fecure  what  is  neceflary  for 
their  fupport.  The  roots  which  the  earth 
produces  fpontaneoufly,  the  fruits,  the 
berries,  and  the  feeds,  which  they  gather 
in  the  woods,  together  with  lizards  and 
other  reptiles,  which  multiply  amazingly 
with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  a  fat  foil, 
moiftened  by  frequent  rains,  lupply  them 
with  food  during  fome  part  of  the  year. 
At  other  times  they  live  upon  fifli ;  and 
nature  feems  to  have  indulged  the  lazinefs 
of  the  South  American  tribes  by  her 
liberalities  in  this  way.  The  vaft  rivers 

of 
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*>f  that  part  of  America  abound  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  delicate  fifh,  and  are 
fo  numerous  as  to  be  caught  with  little 
trouble.  None  but  tribes  contiguous  to 
great  rivers  can  fupport  themfelves  in  this 
manner.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican nations,  difperfed  over  the  forefts 
with  which  their  country  is  covered,  do 
not  procure  fubfiftence  with  the  fame 
facility  ;  but  are  obliged  to  obtain  it  by 
hunting,  which  in  many  parts  is  their 
principal  occupation,  and  which  requires 
ftrenooua  exertions. 

As  game  and  fifh  are  the  principal  food 
of  the  Americans,  their  agriculture  is 
neither  extenfive  nor  laborious.  Their 
principal  productions  in  this  line  are 
maze,  manioc,  plantain,  potatoes,  and 
pimento.  All  the  fruits  of  their  induftry, 
together  with  what  their  foil  and  climate 
produced  fpontaneoufly,  afforded  them 
but  a  fcanty  maintenance.  Though  their 
demands  for  food  were  very  {paring,  they 
hardly  raifed  what  was  fumcient  for  their 
own  confumption. 

In  America,  the  word  nation  is  not  of 
the  fame  import  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  It  is  applied  to  (mall  focietics, 
perhaps  not  exceeding  two  or  three 
hundred  per  ions,  but  occupying  provinces 
larger  than  Tome  kingdoms  in  Europe. 
In  the  pi  evinces  which  border  on  the 
I  3  Oronoco, 
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Oronoco,  one  may  travel  feveral  hundred 
miles,  in  different  directions,  without 
finding  a  fingle  hut,  or  obferving  the 
footfteps  of  a  human  creature. 

The  Americans  had  no  idea  of  property. 
As  the  animals  on  which  the  hunter 
feeds  are  not  bred  under  his  infpe6tion5 
nor  nourifhed  by  his  care,  he  can  claim 
no  right  to  them  while  they  run  wild  in 
the  foreft.  The  forefts,  or  hunting 
grounds,  are  deemed  the  property  of  the 
tribe,  from  which  it  has  a  title  to  exclude 
every  rival  nation ;  but  no  individual 
arrogates  a  right  to  any  diftrid  of  thefe, 
in  preference  to  his  fellow-citizen. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  take  a  curibry 
view  of  their  art  of  war.  Savage  nations, 
in  carrying  on  their  public  wars,  are  in* 
fluenced  by  the  fame  ideas,  and  animated 
with  the  fame  fpirit,  as  in  profecuting 
private  vengeance.  The  maxims  by  which 
they  regulate  their  military  operations, 
though  extremely  different  from  thole, 
which  take  place  among  more  civilized 
and  populous  nations,  are  well  fuited  to 
their  own  political  ftate,  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  in  which  they  a£h  They 
never  take  the  field  in  numerous  bodies, 
as  it  would  require  a  greater  effort  of 
foreiight  and  induflry,  than  is  ufual  among 
favages,  to  provide  for  their  fubliftence, 
•dwrirsg  a  march  cf  ibme  hundred  miles 
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through  drearv  forefts,  or  during  a  long 
voyage  upon  their  lakes  and  rivers. 

Their  armies  are  not  encumbered  with 
baggage  or  military  ftoies.  Each  warrior, 
belides  his  arms,  carries  a  mat  and  a  fmall 
bag  of  pounded  maize,  and  with  thele  he 
is  completely  equipped  for  any  fervice. 
While  at  a  diftance  from  the  enemies 
frontier,  they  difp-rfe  through  the  woods, 
an.,  fupport  th-  mtelves  with  the  game  they 
kill,  and  the  fifh  they  catch.  The  man-. 
rer  in  which  they  Attack  their  enemies, 
the  treatment  o  their  prifcners,  and  the 
furprizing  fortitude  they  fhew  in  bearing 
the  moil  cruel  tortures,  being  nearly  the 
fame  among  the  South  American  Indians 
as  among  hofe  of  the  North,  we  fhall  not 
here  repeat  what  we  have  already  men- 
tioned on  that  head  in  our  Hiftory  of 
North  America. 

In  the  warmer  and  more  mild  climates 
of  America,  none  of  the  rude  tribes  were 
cloathed.  To  molt  of  them  Nature  had 
.  not  even  fuggeffced  any  Idea  of  impropriety 
of  being  altogether  uncovered.  As  under 
a  mild  climate  there  was  little  need  of  any 
defence  f, cm  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and 
their  extreme  indolence  fhunned  every 
fpecies  of  labour  to  which  it  was  not  urged 
by  abfolute  necdlity,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ifles,  and  H  considerable  part  of  the 
people  on  the  continent,  remained  in  this 

ilate 
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Hate  of  naked  fimplicity.  Others  were 
fatisfied  with  fome  flight  covering,  fiich 
as  decency  required  ;  but  though  naked, 
they  were  not  unadorned.  They  fattened 
bits  of  gold  or  fhells,  or  mining  Hones, 
in  their  ears,  their  nofes,  and  cheeks. 
They  fbined  their  ikins  with  a  great 
variety  of  figures,  and  they  fpent  much 
time,  and  fubmitted  to  great  pain,  in  or- 
namenting their  peifons  in  this  fantailic 
manner. 

In  one  part  of  their  drefs,  which,  at 
firft  fight  appears  the  moil  iingular  and 
capricious,  the  Americans  h  ve  difcovered 
coniiderable  fagacity  in  providing  ngainft 
the  chief  inconveniences  of  their  climate, 
which  is  often  fultry,  and  moift  to  excefs. 
All  the  different  tribes,  which  remain 
unclothed,  are  acuftomed  to  anoint  and 
rub  their  bodies  with  thegreafe  of  animals, 
with  vifcous  gums,  and  with  oils  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  By  this  they  check  that 
profufe  perfpiration,  which  in  the  torrid 
zone,  wafces  the  vigour  of  the  frame, 
and  abridges  the  period  of  human  life. 
By  this  too  they  provide  a  defence  againft 
the  extreme  moifture  during  the  rainy 
feafon.  They  likewife,  at  certain  feafons, 
temper  paint  <)f  different  colours  with  thofe 
tm&ious  fubfbnces,  and  bedaub  them- 
felves  plentifully  with  that  compofition. 
Siieatlued  w;il\  this  iEop^netrab'e  varnifh? 

their 
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their  ikins  are  not  only  protested  from 
the  penetrating  heat  of  the  fun,  but,  as 
all  the  innumerable,  tribes  of  infers  have 
an  antipathy  to  the  fmell  or  tafte  of  that 
mixture,  they  are  delivered  from  their 
teazing  perfecutions,  which  amidft  forefts 
and  marfhcs,  especially  in  the  warmer 
regions,  would  have  be^n  wholely  infup- 
portable  in  a  {late  of  perfect  nakednefs. 

Savage  nations,  being  far  from  that 
ftate  of  •  improvement,  in  which  the  mode 
of  'ivirr;  is  conhdered'  as  a  mark  of 
diftm£tiofl,  and  unacquainted  with  thofe 
w.nt  .  v\hidi  require  a  variety  of  ac- 
commodations, regulate  the  conftruction 
of  their  houfes  according  to  their  limited 
ideas  of  neccffit;.  Some  of  the  American 
tribes  were  To  extremely  rude,  and  had 
advanced  ib  little  beyond  the  primeval 
fimplicity  of  nature,  that  they  had  no 
houff.s  at  all.  During  the  day,  they  took 
fhelter  from  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun 
un  er  thick  trees,  and  at  night  they  formed 
a  fhed  with  their  branches  and  leaves. 
In  i he  rainy  fealbns,  they  retired  into 
cav.s,  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
or  hollowed  out  by  their  own  induftry. 
Olivers,  who  had  no  fixed  abode,  and 
ro  iiicd  through  the  foreft  in  queft  of 
game,  fojourned  in  temporary  huts, 
which  they  erecVd  with  little  labour,  and 
abandoned  without  any  concern. 

Clubs 
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Clubs  made  of  fome  heavy  wood, 
{lakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  lances  whofe 
heads  were  armed  with  flint  or  the  bone 
of  iome  animal,  are  weapons  known  to  the 
rudeft  nations.  All  thete,  however,  were 
of  ufe  only  in  clofe  encounter ;  but  men 
wifhed  to  annoy  their  enemies  while  at 
a  diftance,  and  the  bow  and  arrow  is  the 
moil  early  invention  for  this  purpofe. 
The  people  in  fome  provinces  of  Chili, 
and  thofe  of  Patagon  .'a,  towards  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  America,  ufe  a 
weapon  peculiar  to  themfelves,  They 
fallen  Hones,  about  the  fize  of  a  man's  fift, 
to  each  end  of  a  leather  thong  of  eight  feet 
in  length,  and  fwinging  theie  round  their 
heads,  throw  them  with  fuch  dexterity, 
that  they  feldom  mifs  the  object  they 
aim  at. 

As  their  food  and  habitations  are  per- 
fectly fimple,  their  domeftic  utenfils  are 
few  and  rude.  Some  of  the  fouthern 
tribes  difcovered  the  art  of  forming  vcfTels 
^of  earchtn  ware,  and  baking  them  in  the 
fun,  fo  as  they  could  endure  the  fire. 
Thefe  vefiels  they  ufed  in  preparing  part 
of  their  proviiions,  and  this  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  a  ftep  towards  refinement  and 
luxury ;  for  men  in  their  rudeft  ftate 
were  not  acquainted  with  any  method 
of  dreffing  their  victuals,  but  by  roafting 
them  on  the  fire,  and  among  feveral  tribes 

in 
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in    America   this  is   the   only   fpecles   of 
cookery  yet  known. 

What  appears  to  be  the  mafter-piece  of 
art  among  the  fav.iges  of  America  is  the 
coftftruftion  of  their  canoes.  An  Indian, 
ihut  up  in  his  boat  of  whalebone,  covered 
wiih  fkins,  can  brave  that  ftormy  ocean, 
on  which  he  is  compelled  to  depend  for 
part  of  his  fubliflence.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  ifles  in  South  America  form  their 
canoes  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a  large 
tree,  with  infinite  labour,  and  though  in 
appearance  they  are  extremely  aukward 
and  unwieldiy,  they  paddle  ana  fteer  them 
with  fuch  dexterity,  that  Europeans,  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  improvements  in 
the  fcience  of  navigation,  have  been 
aftonifhed  at  the  rapidity  of  their  motion, 
and  the  quick nels  of  their  evolutions. 

With  refpedt  to  their  religion,  even 
among  thofe  tribes,  whole  religious  fyftem  ' 
was  more  enlarged,  and  who  had  formed 
fome  conception  of  benevolent  beings, 
which  delighted  in  conferring  benefits,  as 
well  a<  of  malicious  powers  prone  to  inflict 
evil,  luperrtition  ftill  appears  as  the  ofr- 
fpring  of  fear,  and  all  its  efforts  were  em- 
ployed to  avert  calamities.  They  were 
persuaded  that  their  good  deities,  prompted 
by  the  beneficence  of  theivnature,  would 
bcftow  every  blt-iiing  in  then-  powrr,  with-» 
out  limitation  or  acknowledgement ;  and 

their 
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their  only  anxiety  was  to  footh  and  de- 
precate the  wrath  of  the  powers,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  mankind. 

With  refpect  to  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  the  fentiments  of  the  Americans 
were  more  united.  The  human  mind, 
even  when  leaft  improved  and  invigorated 
by  culture,  fhrinks  from  the  thoughts  of 
diflblntion,  and  looks  forward  with  hope 
and  expectation  to  a  itate  of  future 
exiftence.  The  mofl  uncivilized  favages 
of  America  do  not  apprehend  death  as 
ihe  extinction  of  being  :  all  entertain 
hopes  of  a  future  and  more  happy  itate, 
where  they  ihall  be  for  ever  exempt  from 
the  calamities,  which  embitter  human 
life  in  its  prefent  condition.  This  future 
irate  they  conceive  to  be  a  delightful 
country,  bleffed  with  perpetual  ipring, 
whofe  forefts  abound  with  game,  whofe 
rivers  fwarm  with  fifh,  whe;e  famine  is 
never  felt,  and  uninterrupted  plenty  fliali 
be  enjoyed  without  labour  or  toil. 

As  the  difeafes  of  men  in  the  favage 
ftate  are  like  thofe  of  the  animal  creation, 
few  but  extremely  violent,  their  impatience 
under  what  they  furTer,  and  folicitude  for 
the  recovery  of  health,  foon  infpired  them 
with  extraordinary  reverence  for  iuch  as 
pretended  to  underftand  the  nature  of  their 
maladies,  or  to  prefer ve  trum  from  their 
fudiien  and  fatal  effects*  However^thcfe 

ignorant 
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ignorant  pretenders  being  fuch  utter  ftran- 
gers  to  the  ftru&ure  of  the  human  frame, 
as  to  know  neither  the  caufes  of  disorders, 
nor  the  manner  in  which  they  were  likely 
to  terminate,  fuperftition,  frequently 
mingled  with  fome  portion  of  craft,  fup- 
plied  what  they  wanted  in  knowledge. 
They  imputed  the  origin  of  difeafes  to 
fupernatural  influence,  and  adviled  or 
performed  a  variety  of  fuperftitious  rites, 
which  they  represented  to  be  fufficient  to 
remove  the  moil  obftinate  and  dangerous 
cli  forders. 

From  the  fuperftition  and  credulity  of 
the  Americans  likewife  proceeded  their 
faith  in  dreams,  their  cbfervation  of  omens, 
their  attention  to  the  chirping  of  birds, 
and  the  cries  of  animals,  all  which  they 
fuppofed  to  be  indications  of  future  events  ; 
and  if  any  one  of  their  prognoilics  was 
deemed  unfavourable,  they  eagerly  aban- 
doned the  objeft  they  had  in  purfuit. 

Savage  as  the  Americans  were,  they 
were  not  without  their  amufernents;  and 
of  thefe  dancing  appears  to  be  the  principal. 
The  war-dance  feems  to  be  the  moil 
ftrikingr  in  which  are  reprelented  all  the 
manoeuvres  of  an  American  campaign. 
Their  fongs  and  dances  are  moftly  foleinn 
and  martial,  they  are  connected  with  fome 
of  the  inoft  ferious  and  important  affairs 
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or  gallantry,  are  feldom  common  to  the 
two  fexes,  but  executed  by  the  men  and 
women  apart. 

The  Americans  are  univerfally  fond  of 
gaming.  Though  thev  are  at  other  times 
Ib  indifferent,  phlegmatic,  iilenr,  and 
animated  with  fo  few  defires,  as  foon  as 
they  engage  in  play,  they  become  rapa- 
cious, impatient,  noily,  and  almoft  frantic 
with  eagernefs.  Their  furs,  their  do- 
meflic  utenfils,  their  clothes,  their  arms, 
are  flaked  at  play,  and  when  all  is  loft, 
high  as  their  fenfe  of  independence  is, 
in  a  wild  emotion  of  hope  or  defpair,  they 
will  often  rifk  their  perlonal  liberty  upon 
a  fingle  bet.  Among  feveral  tribes,  fuch 
gaining  parties  are  frequently  made,  and 
become  their  moft  agreeable  entertainment 
at  every  great  fefrj'val. 

The  fame  caufes  that  contribute  to 
render  them  fond  of  play,  is  the  caufe 
of  drunkennefs  among  them.  It  feems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  nrft  exertions  of  the 
human  ingenuity  to  difcover  fome  compo- 
iition  of  an  intoxicating  quality ;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  nation  lo  rude,  or  fo 
deftitute  of  invention,  as  not  to  have 
fucceeded  in  this  fatal  refearch.  The 
nioft  barbarous  of  the  American  tribes  „ 
have  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  attain  this, 
art ;  and  even  thofe,  which  are  fo  deficient 
in  knowledge,  as  not  to  be  acquainted  with 

the 
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the  method  of  giving  an  inebriating 
ftrength  to  liquors  by  fermentation,  can 
accomplifh  the  f.  me  by  fome  other  means. 

It  is  cuftomary  with  the  American 
Indians,  when  their  parents  and  other 
relations  become  old,  or  labour  und<.r  any 
diilemper  which  they  have  not  art  enough 
to  cure,  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives,  in 
order  to  e  relive'  from  the  burden  of 
tending  and  lupporting  rh<  m  The  lame 
hardibipi  and  difficulty  of  procuring  iub- 
ilftence,  which  prevent  { iv^ges,  m  lome 
cafe1-,  from  rearing  their  chi.dr  n,  prompt 
them  to  deftroy  th**  ated  and  infirm. 
The  declining  ftate  of  the  one  is  as  helplefs 
as  the  infancy  of  the  other;  and  the 
American  thinks  he  does  nothing  more 
than  his  duty,  in  eafing  his  tat  ier  or 
friend  or  a  burthenlome  life  of  pain  and 
diieaie. 

A  hardnefs  of  heart  and  infenfibility 
of  feeling  are  remarkable  in  all  favage 
nat  ons.  Their  minds,  roufed  only  by 
flrong  emotions,  are  little  fuiceptible  of 
gentle,  delicate,  or  tender  ariedtions. 
\Vhen  any  favour  is  done  him,  he  neither 
feels  gratitude,  nor  thinks  of  making  any 
return.  The  high  idea  of  independence 
among  the  Americans  nourishes  a  lullen 
refer ve,  which  keeps  them  at  a  diftancc 
from  each  other. 

K  2  A  favage, 
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A  favage,  frequently  placed  in  fituations 
of  danger  or  diftrefs,  depending  on  no  one 
but  himfelf,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
thoughts  and  fchemes,  is  a  ferious  and 
melancholy  animal.  The  American,  when 
not  engaged  in  aclion,  often  fits  whole  days 
in  one  poflure,  without  opening  his  lips. 
When  they  engage  in  war  or  the  chace, 
they  ufually  march  in  a  line  at  fomc 
diftance  from  each  other,  and  do  not  ex- 
change a  {ingle  word.  Even  in  their 
canoes,  the  fame  profound  filence  is  ob- 
ferved  j  and  nothing  but  intoxicating 
liquors  or  jollity  attending  their  dances, 
can  at  any  rate  render  them  in  the  leaft 
converfable. 

We  may  attribute  the  refined  cunning, 
with  which  they  form  and  execute  their 
ichemes,  to  the  fame  caufes.  With  the 
American  Indians,  war  is  a  fyflem  of  craft, 
in  which  they  truft  for  fuccels  to  ftratagem 
more  than  to  open  force,  and  have  their 
invention  continually  at  work  to  circum- 
vent and  furprile  their  enemies.  The 
people  of  the  rude  tribes  of  America  are 
remarkable  for  their  artifice  and  duplicity. 
The  natives  of  Peru  were  employed  above 
thirty  years,  in  forming  the  plan  of  an 
infurrc£lion,  which  took  place  under  the 
vice-royalty  of  the  Marquis  de  Villa 
Garcia  5  and  though  a  great  number  of 

people 
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people  of  different  ranks,  were  let  into  the 
lecret,  yet  not  a  fyllable  of  it  tranfpired 
during  all  that  period;  no  man  betrayed 
his  truft,  or  by  an  unguarded  look,  or  im- 
prudent word,  gave  rife  to  any  fufpicion 
of  what  was  meditating. 

However,  let  us  not  fuppofe  that  the 
Americans  were  without  their  virtues, 
among  which  fortitude  and  courage  were 
remark. bly  confpicuous.  Accuftomed  as 
the  Indians  are  to  continual  alarms,  they 
grow  familiar  with  danger;  courage  be- 
comes an  habitual  virtue,  refulting  na- 
turally from  their  fituation,  and  ftreng- 
thened  by  conftant  exertions.  They  are 
naturally  attached  to  the  community  of 
which  they  are  members.  From  the 
nature  of  tfteir  political  union,  we  fhould 
be  led  to  fuppofe  this  tie  to  be  very- 
feeble  ;  but  each  individual  freely  and 
cheerfully  undertakes  the  moil  perilous 
fervice,  when  the  community  deems  it 
neceflary.  They  have  a  fierce  and  deep- 
rooted  antip. ;thy  to  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  and  that  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  their  tribe,  which  prompts  them  to 
brave  clanger  in  the  purfuit  of  triumph, 
and  to  endure  the  mod  exquifite  tor- 
ments, without  a  groan,  that  it  may 
jnot  be  difhonourcd.  Far  from  com- 
K  3  plaining 
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plaining  of  their  own  fituation,  or  view- 
ing that  of  men  in  a  more  improved 
ftate  with  admiration  or  envy,  they 
regard  themfelves  as  the  ftandard  of 
excellence,  as  being  the  beft  entitled, 
as  well  as  the  moft  perfectly  qualified, 
to  enjoy  real  happinefs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      V. 

LMBITTON  and  avarice  united  to 
induce  Velafquez  to  prepare  for  the  con- 
queft of  New  Spain,  fo  that  when  Grijalva 
returned  to  Cuba,  he  found  the  armament 
deftined  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  that 
rich  country  he  had  difcovered,  almoft 
complete  and  ready  to  fail.  Velafquez 
knew  not  whom  to  entruft  with  the  com- 
mand of  this  important  expedition.  Though 
he  was  of  a  moft  afpiring  ambition,  and 
not  deftitute  of  talents  for  government,  he 
pott-fled  neither  fuch  courage,  nor  fuch 
vigour  and  activity  of  mind,  as  to  under- 
take in  perfon  the  conduct  of  the  arma- 
ment he  was  preparing.  He  meanly  wifh- 
ed  to  find  fome  perfon,  who  had  bravery 
and  abilities  equal  to  the  undertaking,  but 
would  attribute  all  the  honour  and  glory 
to  him.  After  fome  time  icarching  for 
fuch  a  perfon,  and  finding  that  no  man 
of  abilities  would  fubmit  to  fuch  difgrace- 
ful  terms,  he  at  laft  appointed  Fernando 
Cortes  to  the  command.  Cortes  was  a 
man  of  noble  blood,  but  whofe  family  was 
of  moderate  fortune  :  he  was  a  good  fol- 
dier,  and  every  way  qualified  for  fuch  an 
undertaking. 

Though 
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Though  the  governor  had  laid  out 
conliderahle  fums,  and  each  adventurer 
had  exhaufted  his  ftock,  or  ftrained  his 
credit,  the  poverty  of  the  preparation  was 
fuch,  as  muft  aftonifh  the  prefent  age, 
and  bore  no  refemblance  to  an  armament 
declined  for  the  conqueft  of  a  great  tmpire. 
The  fleet  confifted  of  eleven  veflels,  the 
largeft  of  one  hundred  tons,  which  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Admiral;  three 
of  feventy  or  eighty  tons,  and  the  reft  final! 
open  barks.  On  board  of  thefe  were  617 
men;  of  which  508  belonged  to  the  land- 
fervice,  and  109  were  feamen  or  artificers. 
As  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  was  hitherto  confined  to  a  few 
battalions  of  regu'ar  difciplined  infantry, 
only  thirteen  foldiers  were  armed  with 
muikets;  thirty-two  wTere  crois-bow  men, 
and  the  reft  had  Iwords  and  fpears.  They 
had  only  fixtten  horfes,  and  ten  fmall 
field-pieces. 

On  the  loth  of  February,  1519,  Cor- 
tes failed  with  this  frnall  armament  to  at- 
tack a  moft  povverfui  monarch.  He  touched 
ifirft  at  Cozumal,  then  at  Tabafco,  and 
on  the  ad  of  April  arrived  at  St.  Juan  de 
Ulua  in  Mexico.  As  foon  as  they  entered 
the  harbour,  a  boat  came  off  to  them,  to 
know  what  was -the  intention  of  their  vifir, 
and  to  offer  th  m  thrir  affiftance  if 
ful.  Cortes  ^lR,rcd  th^:ii?  in  f;f;,e»5tful 
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terms,  which  he  did  by  means  of  an  in- 
terpreter, that  he  approached  their  country 
with  moil  friendly  fentiments,  and  came 
to  propofe  matters  of  great  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  their  prince  and  his  king- 
dom, which  he  would  unfold  more  fully, 
in  per  ion,  to  the  governor  an<i  the  general. 
Next  morning,  without  waiting  for  any 
anfv/er,  he  landed  his  troops,  his  horfes, 
and  artillery;  and  having  chofen  proper 
ground,  began  to  erect  huts  for  his  men, 
an:!  fortify  his  camp. 

The  Mexicans  treated  the  Spaniards 
with  the  greateft  civility,  but  wifhed  to 
divert  them  from  their  intention  of  viilt- 
ing  the  capital,  where  the  emperor  Mon- 
tczuma  relided.  For  this  purpofc,  they 
commenced  a  negociation.  by  introducing; 
a  train  of  an  hundred  Indians  loaded  with 
prefents,  fent  from  Moniezuma  to  Cortes. 
The  magnificence  of  thefe  were  fuch  as 
became  a  great  monarch,  and  far  exceeded 
any  k'ea  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
formed  of  his  wealth.  They  were  placed 
.  upon  mats  fpread  on  the  ground,  in  fuch, 
order  as  fhe\vea  them  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vuntage.  Cortes  and  his  officers  viewed 
with  admiration  the  various  manufactures 
of  the  country ;  cotton  {luffs  fo  tine,  and 
of  fuch  delicate  texture,  as  to  reiemble 
iilks;  pictures  of  animals,  trees,  and  other 
natural  objects,  formed  with  feathers  of 

different 
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different  colours,  difpofed  and  mingled 
with  fuch  ikill  and  elegance,  as  to  rival 
the  works  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty 
of  imitation  ;  but  what  more  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Sp  niards, 
was  the  amazing  quantity  of  unwrought 
gold  an  filver,  ^nd  the  profuiion  of  pearls 
and  precious  fhones,  the  produce  of  the 
country. 

Theie  rich  prefents,  inftead  of  inducing 
the  Spaniards  to  quit  Mexico,  made  them 
the  more  refolute  to  make  a  conqueft  of 
it.  Cortes  infilled  on  vifiting  the  king  in 
his  capital,  and  declared  he  would  not 
lesve  the  ifland  till  that  was  granted.  Of 
all  the  princes  who  had  fwayed  the  Mexi- 
can Iceptre,  Montezuma  was  the  moil 
haughty,  violent,  and  impatient  of  con- 
troui.  His  fubje&s  viewed  him  with  awe, 
and  his  enemies  with  terror.  T<>e  former 
he  governed  with  unrelenting  rigour,  and 
the  latter  he  reduced  to  awe  bv  the  power 
of  his  arms.  However,  though  his  power 
and  tyranny  kept  his  fubjecis  and  neigh- 
bours in  awe,  yet  he  wanted  thcie  quali- 
ties of  mind,  which  were  ncctffary  to  in- 
timidate and  fubdue  his  new  vifiiors. 

Montezurra,  from  the  m  ment  the 
Spaniards  appeared  on  his  coafl,  dilcovered 
fymptoms  of  timidity  and  embarraflment. 
Inftrad  of  taking  fucn  refolutions  as  his 
power  enabled  him?  he  deliberated  with  an 

anxiety 
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anxiety  and  hesitation  that  did  not  efcape 
the  notice  of  the  meaneit  of  his  courtiers. 
He  fpent  his  time  in  fruitlefs  negociations 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  thereby  raifld 
their  courage  and  confequence. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cortes  was  watching  • 
the  opportunity  to  throw  off  allconneclions 
with  Velafquez,  whofe  natural  jealoufy 
had  induced  him  to  endeavour  to  deprive 
Cortes  of  the  command  of  the  expedition 
before  he  failed.  He  got  the  confidence 
of  the  officers  and  foldiers,  and,  having 
afTembled  a  council,  he  rellgned  the  corn- 
mi  flion  he  had  received  from  Velafquez, 
and  was  immediately  chofen  chief-juftice 
and  captain-general  of  the  new  colony. 

Cortes  owed  much  of  his  fuccefs  to  the 
Mexican  gold,  which  he  diflributed  with 
a  liberal  hand  among  both  friends  and 
opponents,  and  thereby  brought  all  to  be 
of  on;,  mind.  Having  thus  fettled  every 
thing  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  his  army,  by 
engaging  it  to  join  him  in  declaiming  any 
dependence  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  he 
thought  he  might  how  venture  to  quit  the 
camp,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  remained, 
and  advance  into  the  country.  To  this 
he  was  encouraged  by  an  event  no  leis 
fortunate  than  leafonablc.  He  received  a 
proffer  of  fricndfhip  from  the  cazique  of 
Zimpoalla,  a  considerable  town  at  no  great 
distance.  He  found  by  their  mef&ge, 

that 
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that  they  were  filled  with  fuch  dread  and 
hatred  of  Montezuma,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable  to  them,  than  a  prof- 
peel:  of  deliverance  from  the  oppreffions 
under  which  they  groaned.  Cortes  was 
highly  delighted  to  find,  that  the  great 
empire  he  intended  to  attack  was  not  uni- 
ted, nor  its  fovereign  beloved. 

Some  officers,,  whom  Cortes  had  em- 
ployed to  furvey  the  coaft,  having  difco- 
vered  a  village  about  forty  miles  to  the 
northward,  which,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  fertility  of  the  foil,  as  commodioui- 
nefs  of  the  harbour,  ieemed  to  be  a  more 
proper  ilation  for  a  fettlement  than  that 
where  he  was  encamped,  he  determined  to 
remove  thither ;  Zimpoalla  lay  in  his  way, 
•where  the  caziqu"  welcomed  him  in  the 
manner  he  had  reafon  to  expect.  He  re- 
ceived Coites  with  refpedV,  almo-ft  ap- 
proaching to  adoration,  and  like  one  to 
whom  he  looked  up  as  a  deliverer.  From 
the  cazique  he  learned  many  particulars 
with  refpc^ct  to  the  character  of  Montezu- 
ina,  whom  he  represented  as  a  tyrant, 
haughty,  cruel  and  fufplcious.  Cortes 
aflureJ  the  cazique,  that  one  great  object 
of  the  Spaniards  in  viliting  a  country  fo 
ren.ote  from  their  own,  was  to  redrefs 
grievances,  and  to  relieve  the  opprefied. 

Ha  ing  taken  his  leave  of  the  csziq-  e, 
l.c  continued  his  march  to  QuiabilUn. 

The 
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The  fpot  his  officers  had  chofen  as  a  pro- 
per fituatioB,  appeared  fo  well  to  meet  his 
approbation,  that  lie  immediately  marked 
out  ground  for  a  town.  The  houfes  to 
he  erected  were  only  huts;  but  thefe  were 
to  be  furrounded  with  fortifications,  of 
fufficient  ftrength  to  refift  the  aflaults  of 
an  Indian  army.  Every  one,  even  Corte* 
not  excepted,  gave  an  helping  hand  to 
the  erecting  of  fortifications,  fo  effcntial 
to  the  prefervation  of  every  individual  of 
the  colony.  His  next  care  was  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  neighbouring  kings, 
whom  he  taught  to  defpiie  their  emperor, 
by  gradually  infpiring  them  with  an  high 
opinion  of  the48paniards,  as  beings  of  a 
fuperior  order,  and  irreiiftible  in  arms. 

Cortes  perceiving  that  fome  of  his  men 
grew  tired  of  their  prefcnt  purfuits,  and 
had  even  formed  the  plan  of  linking  their 
cfcape  to  Cuba  in  one  of  the  (hips,  faw 
no  hopes  of  fuccefs,  but  in  cutting  off  all 
poffibility  of  retreat,  and  reducing  his 
men  to  the  neceflity  of  adopting  the  faros 
refolutions  with  which  he  himfdf  was  ani- 
mated, either  to  conquer  or  perifli.  With 
this  view  he  determined  to  deftroy  his 
fleet,  and  his  addrefs  in  perfuading  his 
followers  to  adopt  his  ideas,  was  not  infe- 
rior to  the  boldnefs  of  the  undertaking. 
With  umverfal  confent  the  fhips  were 
drawn  afhore,  and  after  {tripping  them  of 
L  theif 
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their  fails,  rigging,  iron  work,  snd  what- 
ever elfe  alight  b  of  ufc,  ti.ey  were  broken 
in  pieces.  Thus,  fiom  an  effort  of  mag- 
nanimity, to  which  there  is  nothing  pa^ 
rallel  in  hiftory,  five  hundred  men  volun- 
tarily confented  to  be  fhut  up  in  a  h-.ftile 
country,  filled  v^it^  powerful  and  unknown 
nations;  and,  having  precluded  every 
means  of  efcape,  left  themfelves  without 
an;  refource  but  what  their  own  perfeve^ 
ranee  and  valour  could  procure  them,  and 
on  which  every  thing  now  depended. 

On  the  i6th  of  Anguft,  1519,  Cortes 
began  his  march  from  Zimpoalla,  with 
five  hundred  men,  fiftetn  horfe,  and  fix 
field  pieces.  The  remainder 'of  his  troops, 
confiHing  chiefly  of  fuch  as  from  age  or 
infirmity  were  lefs  fit  for  active  fervice, 
he  left  as  a  garrifon  in  Villa  Rica,  under 
the  command  of  Efcalante,  an  officer  of 
merit,  and  warmly  attached  jo  the  intereft  ^ 
of  Cortes. 

The  firft  war  he  engaged  in  was 
v/ith  the  Hafcalans,  who  advanced  againft 
him  with  numerous  armies,  and  attacked 
him  in  various  forms,  with  a  degree  of 
valour  and  perfeverance,  to  which  the 
Spaniards  had  feen  nothing  equal  in  the 
l\ew  World.  The  'Hafcalans,  however, 
\xcre  at  laft  glad  to  fue  for  peace,  feeing 
th  ir  own  people  fo  dreadfully  deft  roy  eel, 
\  .  Jtf  the  Spaniards  remained  unhurt*. 
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"If  ffaid  they  to, the  Spaniards)  you  are 
divinities  of  a  cruel  and  favage  nature,  we 
prefent  to  you  five  ilaves,  drat  yu  may 
drink  their  blood  and  eat  their  flefh.  If  you 
are  mild  deities,  accept  an  offer  of  inc^nfe 
arid  variegated  plumes.  If  you  are  men, 
here  is  meut,  and  bread  and  fruit,  to 
nourifh  you."  As  both  parties  were 
equally  definable  of  peace,  matf-rs  were 
foon  fettled  between  them.  The  Hafca'ans 
acknowledged  themfelves  as  dependant  on 
the  crown  of  Caftile;  when  Corte-.  took 
the  republic  under  his  protection,  and 
promiieri  to  fecure  them  againft  every  at- 
tempt of  injury  or  violence  01^  their  perfons 
or  property. 

On  the  1 3th  of  October,  Cortes  fee  out 
on  his  march  for  Mexico,  accompanied 
by  iix  thoufand  Halcalans^  fo  that  he 
now  appeared  at  the  head  of  fomething 
like  a  regular  army.  As  the  Spaniards 
defcendcd  from  the  mountains  of  Chalco, 
over  which  the  road  lay,  the  vaft  plain  of 
Mexico  gradually  unfolded  it'elf  to  their 
view.  This  profpedt  afforded  r:ne  of  the 
moft  Unking  and  beautiful  views  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  when  they  beheld  fer- 
tile and  cultivated  fields,  ftretching  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  eye;  when  they 
faw  a  lake  refembling  the  fea  in  extent, 
encompaffed  with  large  towns,  and  beheld 
the  capital  city  rifing  upon  an  ifland  in 
L  2  thft 
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the  centre,  adorned  with  its  temples 
and  turrets;  the  profpeft  fo  far  furpafled 
their  moil  fanguine  expectations,  that 
fome  believed  the  fanciful  defcriptions  of 
romance  were  realized,  and  that  its  en- 
chanted palaces  and  gilded  c-omes  were 
prefented  to  their  light;  others  could  hard- 
ly peiiuade  themfelves,  that  this  wonder- 
ful light  was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream. 
As  they  proceeded  their  doubts  were  re- 
moved, but  their  amazement  encreafed. 

Cortes  was  almoft  at  the  gates  of  ths 
capital  before  Montezuma  had  determined, 
whether  he  mould  receive  him  as  a  friend, 
or  cppofe  him  as  sn  enemy.  On  their 
arrival  near  the  city,  acout  a  thoufand 
perlons,  who  bore  marks  of  diftinction, 
came  out  to  meet  them,  dreffcd  in  mantles 
of  rine  cotton,  and  adorned  with  plumes. 
Each  of  theie  feparately  palled  Cortes,  and 
paid  the  moll  fubrniflive  obedience  to  him 
according  to  the  mode  of  their  country. 
They  announced  the  approach  of  Monte- 
zuma himfelf,  and  his  harbingers  foon 
after  came  in  light.  Two  hundred  perfons 
in  an  uniform  drefs  firft  appeand,  orna- 
mented with  feathers,  proceeding  two  and 
two,  barefooted,  and  in  profound  filence, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  A 
company  of  higher  rank  next  toilowed, 
in  their  molt  fumptuous  ornaments;  in  the 
jnidft  of  whom  was  Montezuma,  in  a 

Utter 
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litter  richly  ornamented  with  goM,  and 
feathers  of  variotis  colours.  He  was  car- 
ried on  the  fhoulders  of  four  of  his  prin- 
cipal favourites,  while  others  fupported  a 
canopy  of  curious  workmanfhip  over  his 
head.  Before  him  marched  three  officers 
with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hands,  which 
they  lifted  up  on  high  at  certain  intervals, 
when  all  the  people  immediately  bowed 
their  heads  and  hid  their  faces,  as  unwor- 
thy to  look  on  fo  great  a  monarch.  As 
ibon  as  he  approached,  Cortes  difmounted, 
advanced  towards  him  with  officious  hafte, 
and  in  a  refp^dful  pofture.  Montezuma 
immediately  alighted  from  his  chair,  and 
leaning  on  the  arms  of  two  of  his  near  re- 
lations, oppro;iched  with  a  flow  and  {lately 
ftep,  his  attendants  covering  the  ftreets 
with  cotton  cloth,  that  he  mi^ht  not  touch 
the  ground,  Cortes  accofted  him  with 
profound  reverence,  after  the  European 
fafhionj  and  Montezuma  returned  the  fa- 
lutation  according  to  the  mode  of  his 
country,  by  touching  the  earth  with  his 
hand,  and  then  Rifling  it.  Montezuma 
cpndu&ed  Cortes  to  the  quarters  he  had 
prepared  for  his  reception,  and  immedi- 
ately took  leave  of  him  with  a  politenefs 
not  unworthy  of  a  court  more  refined, 
Nothing  material  palled  at  this  firft  in- 
terview. 

In 
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In  the  evening,  Montezuma  returned 
to  vifit  his  guefts  with  the  fame  pomp 
as  in  their  firic  interview.  He  told  Cortes, 
that  from  what  he  had  heard  and  feen  of 
him  and  his  followers,  he  was  convinced, 
that  they  were  the  very  perfons,  whofe 
appearance  the  Mexican  traditions  and 
prophecies  taught  them  to  expect,  in 
order  to  reform  their  contentions  and 
laws ;  that  he  had  accordingly  received 
them,  not  as  Grangers,  but  as  relations  of 
the  fame  blood  and  parentage,  and  defired 
that  they  might  confider  themfelv'es  as 
matters  in  his  dominions,  for  both  himfelf 
and  his  fubje&s  fhould  be  ready  to  comply 
with  their  will,  and  even  to  prevent  their 
wifttes.  The  three  fubfequent  days  were 
employed  in  viewing  the  city;  the  ap- 
pearance of  which,  fo  far  fuperior  in  the 
order  of  its  buildings,  and  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  to  any  place  the  Spaniards 
had  beheld  in  America,  filled  them  with 
wonder  and  furprife. 

Though  Hie  novelty  of  thefe  objects 
amufed  the  Spaniards,  yet  they  were  not 
without  their  alarms  on  account  of  their 
fafety.  The  allies  of  the  Spaniards  afflfcred 
Cortes,  that  the  Mexican  pricfls  hdn,  in 
the  name  of  the  gods,  counfelled  their  fo- 
vereign  to  admit  the  Spaniards,  into  the 
capital,  that  he  might  cut  them  off  there 
at  cue  blow  with  perfe&  feeuritr. 

Cortes 
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Cortes  very  plainly* perceived,  that  his 
cleftru6tion  was  intended  ;  it  was  therefore 
necefTary  to  extricate  himfelf  out  of  the 
difficulties,  in  which  one  bold  ftep  had 
involved  him,  by  venturing  upon  another 
ftill  bolder.  The  fituation  was  tryirrg, 
but  his  mind  was  equal  to  it  ;  and,  after 
revolving  the  matter  with  deep  attention, 
he  fixed  upon  a  plan  no  lefs  extraordinary 
than  daring.  He  determined  to  feize 
Monte  /AT  ma  in  his  palace,  and  to  carry 
him  as  a  prifoner  to  the  Spanifh  quarters. 
The  plan  being  properly  fettled  between* 
Cortes  and  his  officers,  this  powerful 
prince  was  feizecl  by  a  few  flrangers,  in 
the  midft  of  his  capital,  at  noon  day, 
and  carried  off  as  a  prifoner  without: 
opposition  or  blood/lied.  Hiftory  contains 
nothing  parallel  to  this  event,  either  with. 
re  (peel  to  the  temerity  of  the  attempt,  or 
the  fucccfs  of  the  execution  ;  and  were 
not  all  the  circumftances  of  this  extraor- 
dinary tranfa6lion  authenticated  by  the 
rnoffc  unqueftionable  evidence,  they  \vouM 
appear  fo  wild  and  cxtrrivSBpmt,  as  to  go 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon  a.iJ 
prafcubility. 

Op  the  4th  of  December,  1519* 
Qnalcopoca,  the  foi/of  Moritezuma,  and 
five  of  the  principal  officers  who  ferved 
under  him,  were  brought  prifonefs  to 
the  capital,  formally  tried  by  a  Soaniiii 

court* 
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eourt-martial,  and,  though  they  had  ac"ted 
no  other  part  than  what  became  loyal 
fubje6h  and  brave  men,  they  were  con- 
demned* to  be  burnt  alive,  which  was  im- 
mediately put  in  execution.  The  rigour 
T.'ith  which  Cortes  punifhed  the  unhappy 
perfons,  who  firft  prefumed  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  his  followers,  feems  to  have 
inade  all  the  impreffions  he  defired.  The 
fpirit  of  Montezuma  was  not  only  over- 
awed, but  fubdued.  During  fix  months 
tli at  Cortes  remained  in  Mexico,  the 
Monarch  continued  in  the  Spanifli  quar- 
ters, with  an  appearance  of  an  entire 
fatisfaclion  and  tranquillity,  as  if  he  had 
refided  .there,  not  from  constraint,  but 
through  choice.  His  minifters  and  officers 
attended  him  as  ufual,  he  took  cognizance 
of  all  affairs,  and  every  order  was  ifTued 
in  his  name.  The  external  afpe6t  of 
government  appearing  the  fame,  and  all 
its  ancient  forms  being  fcrupuloufly  ob- 
ferved,  the  people  were  fo  little  fenfible 
of  any  change,  that  they  obeyed  the 
mandates  of  their  monarch  with  the  fame 
fubmiffive  reverence  as  ever.  Thus,  by 
the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in  feeing 
Montezuma,  the  Spaniards  at  once  fdBured 
to  themfelves  more  extenfive  authority  in 
the  Mexican  empire,  than  it  was  poffibls 
to  huve  acquired  in  a  long  courfe  of  time 
by  open  force  ;  and  they  cxercifed  more 
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abfolute  fvvay  in  the  name  of  another, 
than  they  could  have  done  in' their  own. 

Cortes,  encouraged  by  fo  many  in- 
flances  of  the  monarch's  tame  fubmiffion 
to  his  will,  ventured  to  put  it  to  a  proof 
ftill  more  trying.  He  urged  Montezuma 
to  acknowledge  himfelf  a  vafTal  of  the 
king  of  Caflile,  to  hold  his  crown  of  him 
as  fuperior,  and  to  fubjecl:  his  dominions 
to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 
With  this  requifition,  the  laft  and  moft 
humbling  that  can  be  made  to  one  pofTefled 
of  fovereign  authority,  Montezuma  was 
fo  obfequious  as  to  comply.  The  acl:  of 
fubmiffion  and  homage  was  executed  with 
all  the  formalities  the  Spaniards  were 
pleafed  to  dictate. 

The  next  attempt  Cortes  made  was  to 
alter  their  religion,  which  had  fuch  an 
effect  upon  the  Mexicans,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  deftroy  the  Spaniards  if  they 
perfifted  in  it ;  and  even  Montezuma 
himfelf  had  exprefTed  his  wifh  to  Cortes, 
that  he  would  think  of  returning  home. 

While  things  continued  in  this  critical 
fituation,  Cortes,  anxious  about  what  was 
pad,  uncertain  with  reipecl  to  the  future, 
and  much  oppreiTed  by  the  late  declaration 
of  the  Mexicans,  he  received  an  account 
of  fome  ihips  having  appeared  on  the  coaft. 
He  idly  imagined,  that  his  mefTengers  were 
returned  from  Spain,  and  that  the  com- 
pletion 
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pletion  of  all  his  hopes  and  wifiics  were 
at  hand.  However,  a  courier  foon  brought 
certain  information,  that  the  armament 
was  fitted  out  by  Velafquez,  governor  of 
Cuba,  and,  inftead  of  bringing  the  aid  they 
expected,  threatened  them  with  immediate 
destruction.  This  armament  was  com- 
manded by  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez. 

Cortes  was  now  greatly  alarmed,  as 
Narvaez  feemed  determined  to  ruin  him, 
having  received  orders  from  Velafquez  to 
feize  him,  and  fend  him  to  Cuba  in  irons. 
Cortes  at  firft  attempted  to  treat  with  his 
enemies ;  but  finding  that  impofiible,  he 
marched  againft  them  with  an  army  in- 
finitely inferior  to  theirs,  and  rufhing  upon 
them  in  the  night,  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  Narvaey,  was  wounded,  taken 
prifoner,  and  put  in  irons. 

This  victory  proved  the  more  accept- 
able, as  it  was  gained  with  little  'blood- 
ihed,  only  two  foldiers  being  killed  on  the 
fide  of  Cortes,  and  two  officers,  with 
fifteen  private  men,  of  the  adverfe  faction* 
Cortes  treated  the  vanquished  not  like 
enemies,  but  as  countrymen  and  friends, 
and  offered  to  fend  them  back  immedia- 
tely to  Cuba,  or  to  take  them  into  his 
fervice,  as  partners  in  his  fortune,  on 
equal  terms  with  his  own  foldiers.  The 
greater  part  of  them  accepted  the  offer, 
and  vied  with  each  other,  in  profeffions  of 

fidelity 
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fidelity  and  attachment  to  a  general,  whole 
recent  fuccefies  had  given  them  fuch  a 
ftriking  proof  of  his  abilities.  Thus,  by 
a  feries  of  events  no  lefs  fortunate  than 
uncommon,  Cortes  not  only  efcaped  from 
the  deilruclion  that  feemed  inevitable, 
but,  when  he  had  leail  reafon  to  expecT: 
it,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  tboufand 
refol  ute  So  a  n  i  a  r  d  s . 

While  Cortes  was  engaged  in  this 
bufincis,  the  Mexicans  feized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  abfence  to  take  up  arms, 
to  which  they  had  been  more  particularly 
urged  by  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of 
Alvarado,  whom  Cortes,  had'  left  in  the 
citv,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  royal 
prifoner,  and  keep  the  natives  in  awe. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1520,  Cortes 
marched  back  to  the  city,  and  took  quiet 
poffeffion  of  his  ancient  ftation.  How- 
ever, being  too  much  elated  with  his  fuc- 
cefs,  he  neglected  to  vifit  Montezuma, 
and  embittered  the  infult  by  expreflions 
full  of  contempt  for  that  unfortunate  prince 
and  his  people.  This  being  remoured 
about,  they  flew  to  arms  in  every  quarter, 
and  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  their  for- 
tifications. Though  the  artillery  pointed 
againft  their  numerous  battalions,  crowded 
together  in  narrow  ftreets,  fwept  offmuU 
titudes  at  every  difcharge,  though  every 
blow  of  the  Spanifli  weapons  fell  with 

mortal 
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mortal  eiTedfc  upon  their  naked  bodies, 
the  violence  of  the  afTault  by  no  means 
abated.  Fre/h  men  rufhed  forward  to 
occupy  the  places  of  the  flain,  and  meeting 
with  the  fame  fate,  were  fucceeded  by 
others  no  lefs  intrepid  and  eager  for 
vengence.  The  utrnoft  efforts  and  abilities 
of  Cortes,  feconded  by  the  difciplined 
valour  of  his  troops,  were  hardly  fufficient 
to  defend  the  fortifications  of  the  Spaniards, 
into  which  the  Mexicans  had  nearly  forced 
their  way. 

Cortes  was  now  willing  to  try  what 
cfFecT:  the  fight  of  the  emperor  would 
have  upon  his  fubje6ts.  He  was  accord- 
ingly brought  on  the  ramparts,  from 
whence  he  addrefTed  the  Mexicans,  ex- 
horting them  to  peaceable  meafures,  which 
fo  enraged  them,  that  he  was  foon  wounded 
by  two  arrows,  and  the  blow  of  a  ftone 
on  his  temples  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
The  Spaniards  carried  him  to  his  apart- 
ments ;  but  he  was  fo  broken  and  dejected 
by  the  feverity  of  his  fate,  that  he  tore  off 
the  bandage  from  his  wounds,  and  foon 
expired. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Montezuma, 
Cortes  found  it  abfolutely  necefTary  to 
abandon  the  city.  He  attempted  his 
retreat  by  night,  'but  the  Mexicans,  who 
had  watched  all  his  motions,  fell  upon 
him  in  his  m.arch,  and  deflroye*!  nearly 
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one  half  of  his  army.  All  the  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  baggage,  were  loft,  and 
only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  treafure 
they  had  amafTed  was  faved.  Many  of 
the  foldiers,  having  fo  overloaded  them- 
felves  with  bars  of  gold  as  rendered  them 
unfit  for  action,  and  retarded  their  flight, 
fell  ignominiouily  the  victims  of  their  own 
inconfiderate  avarice. 

Cortes  directed  his  march  towards  a 
riling  ground  at  fome  little  diftance,  and 
having  fortunately  difcovered  a  temple 
fituated  on  an  eminence,  he  took  pofTeffion 
of  it.  He  there  found  not  only  the  ihelter 
for  which  he  wifiied,  but,  what  was  no 
lefs  wanted,  fome  provisions  to  refrefh  his 
men.  On  leaving  this  place,  they  marched 
for  fix  days  with  little  refpite,  and  under 
continual  alarms,  numerous  bodies  of  the 
Mexicans  hovering  around  them,  and 
haraifing  them  in  front,  rear,  and  flank, 
with  great  boldnefs.  As  the  barren  coun~ 
try  through  which  they  paiHd  afforded 
hardly  any  provifions,  they  were  reduced 
to  feed  or:  berries,  roots,  and  the  flalks  of 
green  maize;  and,  at  the  very  time  that 
famine  was  deprefling  their  fpirits  and 
waiting  their  ftrength,  their  fituation  re- 
quired the  moft  vigorous  and  unremitting 
exertions  of  courage  and  activity.  Amidir 
thefc  complicated  d  ill  relies,,  one  circum- 
fiance  fupported  and  animated  the  Spa- 
M  niarc}s, 
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niards.  Their  commander  fufbined  this 
fad  reverfe  of  fortune  with  unihaken 
magnanimity.  His  prefence  of  mind 
never  forfook  him,  his  fagacity  forefaw 
every  event,  and  his  vigilance  provided 
for  it.  Fie  was  foremoft  in  every  danger, 
and  endured  every  hardfliip  with  cheeiv 
fulnefs.  His  foldiers,  though  defpairing 
themfelves,  continued  to  follow  him  with- 
out reluctance. 

On  the  fixth  day  of  their  march,  they 
reached  the  fummit  of  an  eminence, 
when  a  fpacious  walley  opened  to  their 
view,  covered  with  a  vaft  army,  extend*- 
ing  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  of  their 
troops  they  hararTed  the  Spaniards  in  their 
retreat,  had  aifembled  their  principal  force 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  and  pofted 
it  in  the  plain  of  Otumba,  through  which 
they  knew  Cortes  muft  pals.  At  the  fight 
of  .1/is  incredible  multitude,  which  they 
could  furvey  at  once  from  the  riling 
ground,  the  Spaniards  were  aftonifhed, 
and  even  the  boldefl  began  to  defpair. 
Cortes,  however,  without  allowing  leifure 
for  their  fears  to  acquire  frrength  by 
reflection,  after  reminding  them,  that 
nothing  remained  but  to  die  or  conquer, 
led  them  immediately  to  the  charge.  The 
Mexicans  with  unufual  fortitude,  waited 
their  approach  ;  but  fuch  was  the  fupe- 

riority 
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riorlty  of  the  Spnnifh  arms  and  difcipline, 
that  the  irapreffion  of  this  fmall  body  was 
irrefiftible,  and  whichever  way  its  force 
was  directed,  it  penetrated  and  difperfed 
the  moft  numerous  battalions.  However, 
while  thefe  gave  way  in  one  quarter,  a 
f re  ill  fupply  of  enemies  advanced  from 
another,  and  the  Spaniards,  though  fuc- 
cefsful  in  every  attack,  were  ready  to 
fink  under  thefe  repeated  efforts,  with- 
out feeing  any  end  of  their  toil,  or  any 
hope  of  victory. 

Cortes  now  ohferved,  that  the  great 
ftandard  of  the  empire,  which  was  carried 
before  the  Mexican  general,  was  advancing. 
He  fortunately  recollected  to  have  heard, 
that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of 
every  battle.  He  therefore  affembled  a 
few  of  his  braved  officers,  whole  horfes 
were  fliil  capable  of  fervice,  and  placing 
himfelf  at  their  head,  puihed  forwards 
towards  the  ftandard,  with  an  impetuoiity 
that  bore  down  every  thing  before  it, 
A  ehofen  body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the 
ftandard,  made  fome  refiilance,  but  were 
foori  vanquished.  Cortes,  with  u  itroke 
of  his  lance,  wounded  the  Mexican  general, 
:r  id  threw  him  to  the  ground.  One  of  the 
buanifn.  officers  alighting,  finifhed  his  life, 
and  feized  the  ini^jrial  ftandard.  The 
tnt  their  leader  fdl,  and  their  ftandard, 
to  which  all  directed  their  eyes,  was  no 
M  2  <«•*  longer 
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longer  to  be  feen,  an  univerfal  panic  ilruck 
the  Mexicans,  every  enfign  was  lowered, 
each  foldier  threw  away  his  weapons,  and 
every  one  made  the  heft  of  his  way  to  the 
mountains.  The  Spaniards,  who  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  purfue  them,  con- 
tented themfelves  with  collecting  the  fpoils 
of  the  field,  which  were  fo  valuable,  as  to 
be  fomc  compenfation  for  the  wealth  they 
had  loft  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

After  this  victory,  Cortes  difpatched 
an  officer  of  confidence  with  four  Ships 
of  Narvaez's  to  Hiipaniola  and  Jamaica, 
to  engage  adventurers,  and  to  purchafc 
horfes,  gunpowder,  and  other  military 
ftores.  As  he  knew  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  unlefs 
he  could  fecure  the  command  of  the  lake, 
he  found  means  to  procuie  materials  for 
building  twelve  brigantines,  io  thai  they 
might  be  carried  thither  in  pieces,  ready 
to  be  put  together,  and  launched,  when- 
ever he  fhould  want  them. 

While  he  was  haraifed  and  perplexed 
with  the  mutinous  difpofition  of  his  troops, 
two  {hips  arrived,  with  a  fupply  of  men 
and  military  (lores,  fent  by  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  not  to  aflift  Cortes,  but  with  a 
view  to  complete  his  ruin.  His  addrefs, 
however,  brought  tbffin  over  to  his  views. 
He  now  found  bflHrmy  reinforced  with 
1 80  Spaniards,  jjJPmventy  horfes. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  this  four  Ships  arrived  at 
Vera  Cruz  from  Hifpaniola,  with  two 
hundred  foldiers,  eigthy  horfes,  and  two 
tattering  cannon,  and  a  confiderable  fupply 
of  ammunition  and  arms. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1521,  all  the 
Spanifh  troops,  together  with  the  auxiliary 
Indians,  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  canal ;  and  with  extraordinary  military 
pomp*  heightened  and  rendered  more  folemn 
fcy  the  celebration  of  the  moft  facred  rights 
of  religion,  the  hrigantines  were  launched. 
Cortex  now  determined  on  making  an  at- 
tack on  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  brigan- 
tines  no  fooner  appeared  before  the  city, 
than  the  lake  was  covered  with  innumerable 
canoes,  which  made  but  a  feeble  refinance 
agiinft  thefe  vcflels,  manned  by  Europeans. 
The  brigantines,  with  the  utmoft  eafe, 
broke  through  their  feeble  opponents, 
overfet  many  canoes,  and  diffipated  the 
•whole  armament  with  fuch  {laughter,  as 
convinced  the  Mexicans,  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  contend  with  the 
Spaniards  on  the  watery  element. 

Cortes  now  determined  to  attack  the 
city,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  made  all  the 
wife  preparations  an  able  general  could 
do  ;  but,  owing  to*  his  orders  not  being 
properly  obfervecLhe  was  at  Lift  repulfcd, 
received  fome  JfittKerous  wounds,  and 
have  beeii^^Bu  fry  the  Mexicans? 
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had  not  fome  Spanifli  officers  refcued  him 
at  the  expence  of  their  lives.  Forty 
Spaniards  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mexicans,  who  facrificed  thofe  unhappy 
victims,  in  the  moft  cruel  manner,  t*> 
their  god  of  war. 

However  unpromifing  an  afpect  matters 
wore  at  prefent,  Cortes  had-  a  mind  that 
rofe  above  all  difficulties.  He  foon  found 
himfelf  enabled  to  renew  the  attack  on  the 
city  of  Mexico,  in  which  he  proved  Ib 
fortunate,  that  he  took  the  emperor 
Guatimozin  prifoner,  who  feemed  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  When  the  emperor  \v?.s 
conducted  to  Cortes,  he  appeared  neither 
with  the  fullenfiercenefs  of  a  barbarian,  nor 
with  the  dejection  of  a  fupplicant.  "  I  have 
done  (laid  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the 
Spanifh  general)  what  became  a  monarch. 
1  have  defended  my  people  to  the  lail 
extremity.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to 
die.  Take  this  dagger,  (laying  his  hand 
on  one  which  Cortes  wore)  plant  it  in 
my  breall,  and  put  an  end  to  a  lite,  which 
can  no  longer  be  of  ufe." 

As  foon  as  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate 
fovereign  was  known,  the  Mexicans  ceaied 
all  refinance,  and  Cortes  took  pofleffion 
of  that  fmali  part  of"  the  capital,  .which 
had  not  been  deitroyed  during  the  liege. 
Thus  terminated  the*fige  of  Mexico,  the 
*H>.-ft  jB>en;9-n»bJe  event  in  £be  conqyefr  ot 
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America.  It  lafted  twenty-five  days,  of 
which  hardly  one  parTed  without  Come 
ilngular  effort  on  the  part  of  the  hefiegers 
or  the  hefieged.  The  great  abilities  of 
Gnatimozin,  the  number  of  his  troops* 
the  peculiar  fituation  of  his  capital,  fo  far 
counterbalanced  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Spaniards  in  arms  and  discipline,  that  they 
muii  have  relinquifhed  the  enterprise, 
had  they  trufted  for  iuccefs  to  themlelves 
alone ;  but  Mexico  was  overturned  by- 
its  own  tyranny^  and  the  jealouiy  ot  it*- 
neighbours. 

The  Spaniards  were  no  fooner  mailers 
of  the  city,  than  they  fet  about  ieeking' 
for  the  profufe  riches  they  expected  it 
would  produce ;  but  they  were  herein 
fadly  dilappointed.  The  foldiers  could 
collect  only  an  inconfiderable  booty  amidft 
ruins  and  defolation,  and  this  difappoint- 
raent  excited  them  almoft  to  an  open 
rebellion  againft  Cortes.  Arguments, 
entreaties,  and  promifes,  were  employed 
in  order  to  foothe  them  ;  but  with  fo 
litrle  ei-lecl:,  that  Cortes,  with  a  view  to 
check  this  growing  fpirit  of  dilcontent, 
gave  way  to  a  deed,  which  ftains  the 
glory  of  all  his  great  actions.  The  un- 
happy monarch,  together  with  his  chief  fa- 
vourite, were  given  up  to  be  tortured,  in  or- 
4er  to  force  iron)  them  adilco  very  of  the  roy  al 
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treafures,  which  it  was  fuppofed  they  had 
concealed.  Guatimozin  bore  whatever 
the  refined  cruelty  of  his  tormentors  could 
inflicl:  with  the  invincible  fortitude  of  an 
american  warrior.  His  fellow  fufferer* 
finking  under  the  violence  of  his  anguiih^ 
turned  his  forrowful  eyes  towards  his 
niafter,  which  feemed  to  implore  his  per- 
miffion  to  reveal  all  he  knew  ;  but  the 
high-fpirited  prince,  darting  on  him  a  look 
of  authority,  mingled  with  fcorn,  checked 
him  by  afking,  "Am  1  now  repofmg  on  a 
bed  of  flowers  ?"  His  favorite  felt  the 
reproach,  perfevered  in  his  dutiful  filence, 
and  expired.  Cortes  was  fo  much  afliamed 
of  this  horrid  fcene.  that  he  refcued  the 
royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  Iiis  tor- 
turers, and  thereby  prolonged  a  life  de- 
voted to  future  miferies. 

The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties 
had  conjectured,  decided  that  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  provinces  fubmitted,  one 
after  another,  to  the  conquerors.  Cortes, 
being  now  more  at  lei  lure,  began  to  form 
ichemes  of  difcovery,  and  to  complete  the 
original  plan  of  Columbus,  by  finding  a 
paifage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  that  jquaner 
of  the  world  they  were  then  in  ;  Vbut  he 
did  not  then  know  that  this  fcherns  had 
been  undertaken  and  accomplished. 

Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  •  Portuguese 
n,  on  the  loth  of  Auguft,  1519* 
faded 
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failed  from  Sevile  with  five  Ships,  and, 
after  touching  at  the  Canaries,  ftood  di- 
reclly  South  along  the  coaft  of  America, 
and  on  the  1 2th  of  January*  1520,  reached 
the  river  De  la  Plata.  From  hence  he 
continued  his  courfe,  after  having  con- 
quered the  mutinous  difpofition  of  his 
crew,  and  at  length  difcovered,  near  the 
fifty -third  degree  of  latitude,  the  mouth 
of  a  ftrait,  into  which  he  entered,  in  fpite 
of  the  murmurs  and  remonftrances  of  the 
people  under  his  commend.  After  failing 
twenty  days  in  that  winding  dangerous 
channel,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name, 
and  where  one  of  his  fliips  deferted  him, 
the  great  Southern  Ocean  opened  to  his 
view,  when  he  (lied  tears  of  joy  and  gra- 
titude for  that  happy  difcovery. 

After  enduring  inexpreiiible  hardfhips, 
from  the  want  of  providons  and  other 
necefTaries,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1521, 
they  fell  in  with  a  clufter  of  fmall  hut 
fertile  iflands,  which  afforded  them  re- 
frefliments  in  fuch  abundance,  that  their 
health  was  foon  re-eftablifhed.  This  ex- 
tenfivefea  Magellan  called  i\\Q Pacific  Ocean, 
which  name  it  ftill  bears*  He  afterwards 
difcovcred  the  Philippine  i {lands,  and  was 
there  killed  by  the  barbarous  natives. 

John  Sebaftian  del  Cano  profecuted  the 
expedition  after  the  death  of  Magellan. 
After  vifiting  many  of  the  fmaller  iilands. 
fcattercd  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Indian 
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Ocean^  they  touched  at  the  great  ifland 
of  Borneo,  and  at  length  landed  in  Tidore, 
one  of  the  Moluccas.  He  followed  the 
courfe  of  the  Portuguefe  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and,  after  many  difafters  and 
fufferings,  he  arrived  at  St.  Lucar  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1522,  having  failed 
round  the  globe  in  the  fpace  of  three  years 
and  twenty-eight  days. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  tranfaciions  in 
New  Spain.  At  the  time  that  Cortes  was 
acquiring  fuch  vaft  territories  for  his  native 
country,  and  preparing  the  way  for  future 
conqucfts,  it  was  his  fmgular  fate  not  only 
to  be  deftitute  of  any  commiffion  or  au- 
thority from  the  fovereign,  whom  he  was 
ferving  with  fuch  fuccefsful  zeal,  but  to 
be  regarded  as  an  undutiful  and  feditious 
fubjecl.  The  court  of  Spain  fent  a  perfoa 
to  fuperfede  him,  to  feize  his  perfon,  and 
confiscate  his  effects  ;  but  Cortes  tri- 
umphed over  all  his  enemies,  and  was 
appointed  Captain-General,  and  Governor 
of  New- Spain. 

The  jealoufies  and  ingratitude  of  the 
court  of  Spain  threw  fo  many  obftacles  irt 
the  way  of  Cortes,  that  his  government 
became  very  uneafy  to  him,  and  the  court 
went  fo  far  as  to  fend  perfons  to  enquire 
into  his  conduct,  and  to  bring  him  to 
juftice,  fhould  his  interefled  judges  find 
him  guilty.  He  refolved,  however,  not 
to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  ignominy  cf 
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a  trial,  in  that  country,  which  had  been 
the  fcene  of  his  triumphs  ;  and,  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  judges,  to 
repair  dire£ily  to  Caftile,  and  commit 
himfelf  and  his  caufe  to  the  juitice  and  ge- 
nerofity  of  the  King. 

The  Emperor  Charles,  having  now 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  deligns  of 
Cortes,  received  him  at  Court  like  a 
pcrfon,  whom  confcious  innocence  had 
brought  into  the  prefence  of  his  mailer, 
and  who  was  entitled,  by  the  eminence 
of  his  fervices,  to  the  higheft  marks  of 
diftinclion  and  refpedl.  The  order  of 
St.  Jago,  the  title  of  Marquis  del  Valle 
de  Guaxaca,  and  the  grant  of  a  vail  ter- 
ritory in  New  Spain,  were  fucceffively 
bellowed  upon  him. 

Cortes  returned  to  New  Spain  ;  but  his 
power  was  Ib  cramped,  that  he  found 
liimfelf  in  a  very  difngreable  Situation. 
He  formed  fchemes  for  new  difcoveries, 
explored  California,  and  furveyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  gulf  which  feparates  it 
irom  New  Spain.  On  his  return  to  his 
government,  he  found  himfelf  furronnded 
with  fo  many  enemies,  that  he  determined 
once  more  to  feek  for  retire fs  in  his  native 
country. 

On  his  arrival  in  Old  S^ain,  the  Em- 
peror behaved  to  him  with  cold  civility, 
ininegs  treated  him  iometimts  with 
neglect ,  and  fometimes  >nce. 

His 
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His  grievances  received  no  redrefs,  his 
claims  were  urged  without  effecl:,  and 
feveral  years  parted  in  fruitless  applications 
to  minifters  and  judges  :  an  occupation  tlie 
moft  irkfome  and  mortifying  to  a  man  of 
ipirit.  Cortes  hnifhed  his  mortal  career 
on  the  Tccond  day  of  December,  1547,  in 
the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  having 
experienced  the  fame  fate  with  that  of  all 
the  perfons  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
jn  the  difcovery  or  conqiaeft  of  the  New 
World :  envied  by  his  cotemporaries,  and 
ill  requited  by  the  courts  he  ferved,  he  has 
been  admired  and  celebrated  by  fucceeding 
ages. 

Remarkable  Events  recorded  in  this  Chapter. 

1518  Cortes    is    fent    by  Velafquez   to 

conquer  New  Spain. 

1519  Lands  his  troops  in  New  Spain. 
Deftroys  his  own  fleet. 

Sets  out  for  Mexico  with  his  little 
army, 

1520  Montezuma  acknowledges  himfelf 

a  vaflal  of  Spain. 
Death  of  the  Emperor  Montezuma. 

1521  The  conqueft  of  all  Mexico,  fol- 

lowed by  the  taking  of  the  city. 
The  Strait  of  Magellan  difcovered. 

1522  Cortes  appointed  Captain -general 

and  Governor  of  New  Spain. 
J53^     Cortes  difcovers  California. 
1540     Returns  home,  and  there  dies. 

CHAP.  VI. 
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CHAP.       VI. 

J[  H  E  difcovery  of  the  Southern  Ocean 
by  Balboa  excited  a  fpirit  of  adventure  in 
the  colonies  ofDarien  and  Panama,  who 
fighed  after  the  imaginary  wealth  of  thole 
unknown  regions.  Several  armaments 
were  fitted  out  in  1523,  in  order  to  explore 
and  take  poifeiiion  of  the  countries  to  the 
Eaft  ol  Panama,  hut  under  the  conduct 
of  leaders,  whole  talents  and  refources 
were  unequal  to  the  attempt.  They  proved 
unfuccefsful,  and  thereby  damped  the  ar- 
dour of  others. 

Three  perfons  fettled  in  Panama,  whofe 
names  were  Francifco  Pizarro,  Diego  de 
Almagro,  and  Hernando  Luque,  relolved 
to  attempt  the  difcovery  of  Peru,  not- 
withftanding  the  ill  fuccefs  of  former  ad- 
venturers. Thefe  three  men  were  deftined 
to  overturn  one  of  the  moft  extenfivc 
empires  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  though 
Pizarro  was  a  baflard,  with  very  little 
education  ;  Almagro,  a  foundling ;  and 
Lunue,  aprieftandichoolmaflerat  Panama. 

Each  engaged  to  employ  his  whole  for- 
tune in  this  adventure.  Pizarro,  being 
the  pooreft  of  the  three,  undertook  the  de- 
partment of  the  greateft  fatigue  and  danger, 
and  to  command  in  perfon  the  armament 
N  defHned 
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deftined  for  the  difcovery.  Almagro  was 
to  conduct  the  fup'plies  of  provifions  and 
reinforcements  of  troops,  of  which  Pizarro 
might  ftand  in  need.  Luque  was  to  re- 
main at  Panama  to  negociate  with  the 
governor,  and  fuperintend  whatever  was 
carrying  on  for  the  general  good.  As 
the  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  uniformly  ac- 
companied that  of  adventure  in  the  New 
World,  and  by  that  ftrange  union  both 
acquired  an  encreafe  of  force,  this  con- 
federacy, formed  by  ambition  and  avarice, 
was  confirmed  by  the  moil  folemn  act  of 
religion,  '  Luque  celebrated  mafs,  divided 
aconfecrated  hoft  into  three,  and  referving 
one  part  to  himfclf,  gave  the  other  two 
to  his  affbciates,  of  which  they  partook, 
and  thus,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  ratified  a  contract,  of  which  plunder 
and  bloodflied  were  the  principal  objects 
in  view. 

On  the  1 4th  of  November,  1525, 
Piz.arro  fet  fail  from  Panama  with  a  fingle 
veiTel,  of  fmall  burthen,  and  112  men. 
His  voyage,  however,  was  attended  with 
great  difficulties  and  hardfliips.  After 
remaining  five  months  in  the  ifland  of 
Gorgona,  noted  for  the  moft  unhealthy 
climate  in  that  region  of  America,  a  vefTel 
arrived  from  Panama.  This  tranfported 
them  with  fuch  joy,  that  all  their  former 
fallcrings  y;ere  forgotten.  Their  hopes 
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revived,  and  Pizarro  found  little  difficulty 
to  induce  not  only  his  own  followers,  but 
alfo  the  crew  of  the  vefTel  from  Panama, 
to  refume  his  former  fcheme  with  no  Icfs 
ardour.  Inflead  of  returning  to  Panama, 
they  flood  towards  the  South-earl,  and, 
more  fortunate  in  this  than  in  any  of  their 
paft  efforts,  on  the  twentieth  day  after 
departure  from  Gorgona,  they  dilcovered 
the  coaft  of  Peru. 

After  touching  at  feveral  villages  on  the 
coaft,  they  landed  at  Tumbez,,  a  place  of 
fome  note,  about  three  degrees  fotith  of 
the  line,  diftinguifhed  for  its  ftately  temple, 
and  a  palace  of  the  Incas,  or  fovereigns  of 
the  country.  There  the  Spaniards  feafted 
their  eyes  with  the  firft  view  of  the  opulence 
and  civilization  of  the  Peruvian  empire. 
They  beheld  a  country  fully  peopled,  and 
cultivated  with  an  appearance  of  regular 
induftry;  the  natives  decently  cloathed, 
and  poffefTed  of  ingenuity  fo  far  furpafling 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  New  World, 
as  to  have  the  ufe  of  tame  and  domeftic 
animals.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  their 
notice,  was  fuch  a  fliowof  gold  and  filver, 
not  only  in  the  ornaments  of  their  perfons 
and  temples,  but  in  feveral  vefTels  and 
•utenfils  for  common  ufe,  formed  of  thole 
precious  metals,  as  left  no  room  to  doubt 
that  they  abounded  with  profufion  in  the 
country.  Pizarro  and  his  companions 
N  2  now 
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now  Teemed  to  have  attained  the  com- 
pletion of  their  moft  fanguine  hopes, 
and  fancied  that  all  their  wifbes 
and  dreams  of  rich  domains^  and  incx- 
hauiTible  treafures,  would  foon*  be  rea- 
lized. 

Pizarro,  having  explored  the  country 
as  far  as  it  was  necefTary  to  afcertain  the 
importance  of  the  diicovcry,  procured 
from  the  inhabitants  fome  of  their  LLim.is, 
or  tame  cattle,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
gave  the  name  of  fheep ;  fome  verTels  of 
gold  and  filver,  as  well  as  fome  fpecimens 
of  their  other  works  of  ingenuity;  and 
two  young  men,  whom  he  propofed  to 
inftruct  in  the  Callilian language,  that  they 
might  ferve  as  interpreters  in  the  expedi- 
tion he  meditated.  With  thefe  he  arrived 
at  Panama,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third 
year  from  the  time  of  his  departure  thence. 
No  adventurer  of  the  age  fullered  hardfhips 
or  encountered  dangers,  which  equal  thole 
to  which  he  was  expofed  during  this  long 
period. 

On  their  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro 
could  not  prevail  on  the  governor  to  aflift 
him  in  the  conqueft  of  Peru;  his  aflbciates 
therefore  fent  him  to  Spain  to  negociate, 
where  he  managed  matters  more  to  his 
own  intereft  than  to  theirs.  On  the  26th 
of  July,  1528,  Pizarro  was  appointed 
governor,  captain-general,  and  adelantado 
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of  the  countries  he  had  discovered,  and 
hoped  to  conquer,  with  fupreme  authority, 
civil  as  well  as  military  :  thus  he  fecured 
to  himfelf  whatever  his  boundlefs  ambition 
could  defire. 

After  all  the  efforts  of  Pizarro  and  his 
aiTociates,  three  fmall  veflels,  with  180 
foldiers,  36  of  whom  were  horfemen,  com- 
pofed  the  whole  of  the  armament.  With 
this  contemptible  force,  in  February,  1531, 
Pizarro  did  not  hefitate  to  fail  to  invade 
a  grcnt  empire. 

He  no  fooner  landed  in  Peru,  than  he 
began  hofliltties,  by  which  imprudent  con- 
duel  his  followers  were  expofed  to  famine* 
fatigue,  and  difenfes  of  various  kinds. 
However,  they  at  length  reached  the  pro* 
vines  cf  Coaque;  and  having  furprizcd 
the  principal  fettlernent  of  the  natives, 
they  feized  there,  veflels  and  ornaments 
of  gold  and  filver  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thoufand  pefos,  with  other  booty  of  fuch 
value,  as  difpelled  all  their  fears,  and  in- 
fpired  the  moil;  defponding  with  fanguine 
hopes. 

The  dominions  of  tf.C  fOArereigns  of 
Peru,  at  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  in- 
vaded them,  extended  in  length,  from 
north  to  fouth,  above  fifteen  hundred 
miles  along  the  Pacirfic  Ocean.  Its  breadth,- 
from  eaft  to  weft,  was  much  lefs  confide- 
r.tt>le,  being  uniformly  bounded  by  the 
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vaft  ridge  of  the  Andes,  ftretching  frorfr 
its  one  extremity  to  the  v>ther. 

Pizarro,  foon  after  his  landing  in  Peru, 
difcovered  that  a  civil  war  was  carrying 
on  in  that  country.  By  thefe  means  he 
was  permitted  to  purfue  his  operations 
•unmolefted,  and  advanced  to  the  centre  of 
a  great  empire,  before  one  effort  of  its 
power  was  exerted  to  flop  his  career.  The 
£rft  complete  information  the  Spaniards 
deceived  of  this  war,  was  By  mefTengers 
from  Huafcar,  one  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, fent  to  Pizarro,  in  order  to  folicit 
his  aid  againft  his  opponent  Atahualpa. 
Pizarro  at  once  perceived  the  importance 
of  this  intelligence,  and  forefaw  fo  clearly 
all  the  advantages,  which  might  he  deri- 
ved from  this  divided  ilate  of  the  kingdom 
he  had  invaded,  that,  without  waiting 
for  the  reinforcements  he  expected  from 
Panama,  he  determined  to  puili  forward, 
while  inteftine  difcord  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him  with 
their  whole  force,  and  while  by  taking 
part,  as  circumftances  ihould  incline  him, 
with  one  of  the  competitors,  he  might  be 
enabled  with  greater  eaie  to  cruih  therA 
both. 

Strange  as  it"  may  appear,  Pizarrd 
marched  into  the  heart  of  the  country 
attended  by  his  followers,  confiding  only 
•£62  horfeaisiv  am*  1-02  fx^  foldietsr  of 
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whom  twenty  were  armed  with  crofs* 
bows,  and  three  with  mufkets.  Pizarro, 
in  the  coufe  of  his  march,  received  an 
embaflador  from  the  inca  of  Caramalca, 
who  brought  him  very  valuable  p  relents 
from  that  prince,  accompanied  with  a 
proffer  of  his  alliance.  Pizarro,  according 
to  the  ufual  artifice  of  his  countrymen  in 
America,  promiied  every  thing,  without 
meaning  to'  fulful  any  thing  but  what  his 
intereft  directed.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
declarations,  the  Spaniards  were  permitted 
to  march  where  they  pleafed. 

On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took 
pofTcffion  of  a  large  court,  on  each  fide  of 
which  was  a  houfe,  which  the  Spanifli 
hiftorians  calls  a  palace  of  the  Inca,  and 
on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  the 
whole  furrounded  with  a  flrong  rampart 
or  wall  of  earth.  When  he  had  potted" 
his  troops  in  this  advantageous  fituation, 
and  had  feen  what  profulion  of  riches  the 
Inca  pofFefTed,  Pi-zarro  treacheroufly  feized 
on  his  perfon,  during  the  interview  to  which 
the  monarch  had  invited  himv  While  the 
Inca  was  engaged  in  conference  with  the 
Spaniards,  Pizarro  gave  the  fignal  of 
afTault.  At  once  the  martial  mufick 
iiruck  up,  the  cannon  and  mufkets  began 
to  fire,  the  horfe  fallied  out  fiercely  tor 
the  charge,  and  the  infantry  fuflied  on 
l  in  hr.n'L-  The  Peruvian^ 
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at  the  fuddennefs  of  an  attack  which  they 
did  not  expecl,  and  difmayed  with  the 
•  deftrudttve  effects  of  the  fire-arms,  and 
the  irrefifhble  impreffion  of  the  cavalry, 
fled  with  univerfal  confirmation  in  every 
quarter,  without  attempting  either  to  an- 
noy the  enemy,  or  to  defend  themfelves. 
Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  ad- 
vanced directly  towards  the  Inca;  and, 
though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him 
with  officious  zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at 
his  feet,  while  they  vied  one  with  another 
in  facrificing  their  own  lives*  that  they 
might  cover  the  facred  perfon  of  their 
king,  the  Spaniards  foon  penetrated  to 
the  royal  feat,  and  Pizarro,  feizing  the 
Inca  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  to  the 
ground,  and  carried  him  as  a  prifoner  to 
his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the  monarch 
precipitated  the  flight  of  his  followers* 
The  Spaniards  every  where  purfued  them, 
and  with  a  deliberate  and  unrelenting  bar- 
barity, continued  to  daughter  the  wretch- 
ed Peruvians,  who  never  attempted  to  re- 
fift.  The  carnage  did  not  ceafe  till  tile 
ciofe  of  the  day  put  an  end  to  it,  when 
above  four  thoufand  Peruvians  lay  dead 
on  the  fpot.  Not  a  fingle  Spaniard  fell, 
iior  was  any  one  wounded  but  Pizarro 
himfelf,  whofe  hand  was  flightly  hurt. 

The  plunder  the  Spaniards  acquired  on 
|hi», j^ai&cre,,  was  far  beyond  every  thing 
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they  had  formed  in  their  minds  of  the 
Wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were  io  tranf- 
ported  with  the  value  of  the  acquifition, 
as  well  as  the  greatnefs  of  their  fuccefs, 
that  they  pafTed  the  night  in  thofe  extra- 
vagant exultations  natural  to  indigent  ad- 
venturers on  fo  fudden  a  change  in  their 
affairs. 

The  captive  monarch  could  at  firft 
hardly  believe  what  he  faw  to  he  real,  and 
the  dejection  into  which  he  funk  was  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  grandeur  from 
which  he  had  fallen.  However,  the  Inca 
foon  difcovered  the  ruling  parLon  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  by  applying  to  that$  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty.  He 
offered  as  a  ranfom  what  aftonimed  the 
Spaniards,  even  after  all  they  now  knew 
concerning  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom. 
The  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined 
was  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  and  fix- 
teen  in  breadth;  he  undertook  to  fill  it 
with  veffels  of  gold  as  high  as  he  could 
reach*  Pizarro  eagerly  clofed  with  this 
tempting  propofal,  and  a  line  was  drawn 
upon  the  wall  of  the  chamber,  to  mark 
the  ftipulated  height  to  which  the  trea- 
iure  was  to  reach. 

As  faft  as  the  gold  was  brought  in,  it 
was  melted  down,  except  fom-  pieces  of 
curious  fabric,  which  were  iv.erved  as  a 
prefent  for  the  emperor.  After  fetting 

apart 
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apart  the  fifth  due  to  the  crown,  and  a 
hundred  thoufand  pefos  as  a  donative  to 
the  foldiers,  who  were  juft  arrived  with 
Almagro,  there  remained  1,528,^,00  pefos 
to  Pizarro  and  his  followers.  The  fefti- 
val  of  St.  James,  (July  25,  1513)  the 
patron  faint  of  Spain,  was  the  day  chofcn 
for  the  partition  of  this  vaft  fum.  Though 
affembled  to  divide  the  fpoils  of  an  inno- 
cent people,  procured  by  deceit,  extortion, 
and  cruelty,  the  transaction,  began  with 
a  folemn  invocation  of  the  name  of  God, 
as  if  they  could  have  expecled  the  guidance 
of  heaven  in  diftribnting  thole  wages  of 
iniquity.  In  this  divifion,  about  8000 
pefos,  at  that  time  not  inferior  in  effective 
Value  to  as  many  pounds  fterling  of  the 
prefent  century,  fell  to  the  ftiare  of  each 
hcrfeinan,  and  half  that  fum  to  each  foot 
foldier.  Pizarro  and  his  officers  received 
their  dividends  in  proportion  to  their  fu* 
perior  ftalion. 

The  Inca  having  thus  fulfilled  his  en- 
gagement, demanded  his  rcleafe;  but  the 
treachery  of  the  Spaniards  induced  them, 
inftead  of  fetting  him  at  liberty,  to  put  a 
period  to  his  life.  He  was  tried,  and 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  l^t  laft, 
the  unfortunate  prince  confented  to  receive 
baptifm,  and  was  therefore  indulged  with 
being  ftrangled  at  the  flake. 

Pizarro-, 
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Pizarro,  having  by  thefe  cruel  proceed.^ 
ings  eflabliihed  his  authority  in  Caxamal?- 
ca,  no  longer  hefitated  to  advance  towards 
Cuzco ;  and,  having  received  confiderable- 
reinforcements,  he  could  venture,  with 
little  danger,  to  penetrate  inco  the  interior 
part  of  the  country.  The  Peruvians  had 
ruTembled  fome  large  /bodies  of  troops  to 
oppofe  his  progrefs,  and  feveral  fierce  en- 
counters happened;  but  they  terminated 
like  all  the  actions  in  America:  a  few 
Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
the  natives  were  put  to  flight  with  incre?- 
dible  {laughter.  At  length  Pizarro  forced 
his  way  to  Cuzco,  and  took  quiet  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  capital.  The  riches  found 
there,  even  after  all  the  natives  had  car* 
ried  off  and  concealed,  either  from  a  fu-r 
perftitious  veneration  for  the  ornaments 
of  their  temples,  or  out  of  hatred  to  thcijr 
rapacious  conquerors,  exceeded  in  value 
what  had  been  received  as  the  Inca's  ran^ 
fom.  However,  as  Pizarro's  forces  were 
now  more  numerous,  the  common  foldiers 
did  not  receive  fo  much  as  they  expected? 
which  proved  a  di (appointment  to  their 
rapacity. 

After  alf  thefe  conquefts,  Pizarro  fet 
out  for  Jais  native  country,  and  arrived  in 
Spain  in  1534.  The  immenfe  quantities 
of  gold  and  filver-  which  he  imported, 
billed  the  kingdom  with  aftonifiirnen,t, 
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Pizarro  was  received  by  the  Emperor  with 
the  attention  due  to  the  bearer  of  a  prefent 
fo  rich,  as  to  exceed  any  idea  the  Spani- 
ards had  formed  concerning  the  value  of 
their  acquifitions  in  America,  even  after 
they  had  been  ten  years  matters  of  Mexico. 
J*izarro  was  admitted  into  the  order  of 
St.  Jago,  and,  after  getting  his  authority 
confirmed  with  new  powers  and  privileges, 
he  let  out  on  his  return  to  Peru,  accom- 
panied by  many  perfons  of  higher  rank 
than  had  yet  ferved  in  that  country.  Al- 
jnagro  received  the  honours  he  had  fo 
long  defired  :  the  title  of  Adelantado,  or 
governor,  was  conferred  upon  him,  with 
jurifdi&ion  over  two  hundred  leagues  of 
country,  ftretching  beyond  the  fouthern 
limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizr.rro, 

On  his  arrival  at  Peru,  he  found  Al- 
ira^ro  in  arms  oppofmg  his  intereft,  and 
endeavouring  to  do  himfelf  juftice  for 
the  treacherous  conduct  of  Pizarro,  who 
had  engroiTed  to  himfelf  all  the  honours 
and  emoluments,  which  ought  to  have 
been  divided  with  his  afibciate.  However, 
matters  were  foon  accommodated  betweeti 
them.  Their  new  agreement  was  con- 
firmed with  the  fame  facred  fclemnities 
rs  the  firft,  and  obferved  with  -s  little 
fidelity, 

Cuzcoj    the  capital  city  of  the  Inca?, 

.uuued  ia  a  corner  of  the   empire, 

above 
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above  four  hundred  miles  from  the  Tea, 
and  much  further  from  Quito,  a  province 
of  whcfe  value  he  had  formed  an  high 
idea.  No  other  fettlement  of  the  Peruvi- 
ans was  fo  conliderable  as  to  merit  the 
Jiame  of  a  town,  or  to  allure  the  Spaniards 
to  fix  their  rdidence  in  it.  Pizarro,  in 
marching  through  the  country,  had  been 
itruck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
valley  of  Rimac,  one  of  the  moil  exten- 
five  and  beft  cultivated  in  Peru.  There, 
on  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river,  of  the  fame 
name  with  the  vale  which  it  waters  and 
enriches,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from 
Callao,  the  moft  commodious  harbour  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  founded  a  city, 
which  he  deftined  to  be  the  capital  of  his 
government.  On  the  i8th  of  January, 
1535,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Cindad  dc 
los  Reyes,  either  from  the  circumftance 
of  having  laid  the  firft  ftone,  at  that  fea- 
fon  when  the  church  celebrates  the  feftival 
of  the  Three  Kings,  or,  as  is  more  pro-, 
bable,  in  honour  of  Juana  and  Charles, 
the  fovereigns  of  Caftile.  This  name  it 
ftill  retains  among  the  Spaniards  in  all 
legal  and  formal  deeds,  but  it  is 
better  known  to  foreigners  by  that  of 
Lima,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appella- 
tion of  the  valley  in  which  it  is  iin.iar.ed. 
Under  his  infpe&ion,  the  buildings  ad- 
vanced with  fuch  rapidity,  tliat  it  foon 
O  affume4 
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afliimed  the  form  of  a  city,  which,  by  a 
magnificent  palace  that  he  ere&ed  for 
himielf,  and  by  the  {lately  houfes  built 
by  feveral  of  his  officers,  gave  a  ftrong  proof 
of  the  grandeur  it  was  at  laft  to  acquire. 
Almagro,  as  agreed  on  between  him 
and  Pizarro,  fet  out  for  Chili;  but  on 
his  march,  he  mtt  with  ib  many  hardfhips 
and  difficulties,  that  many  of  his  men 
died  with  fatigue.  They  no  fooner  entered 
on  the  fertile  plains  of  Chili,  than  they 
met  with  new  difficulties  to  encounter. 
They  there  found  a  race  of  men  very 
different  from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid, 
hardy,  independant,  and  in  their  bodily 
constitution,  as  well  as  vigour  o£  fpirit, 
nearly  refembling  the  warlike  tribes  in 
North  America.  Though  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  firft  appearance  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  ilill  more  atlonifhed  at_  the 
operation  of  their  cavalry,  and  the  effects 
of  their  fire-arms,  the  Chilefe  foon  recov- 
ered fo  far  from  their  lurprize,  as  not 
only  to  defend  themfelves  with  obftinacy, 
but  to  attack  their  new  enemies  with 
more  determined  fiercenefs  than  any 
American  nation  had  hitherto  difcovered. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  continued  to 
penetrate  into  the  country,  and  collected 
fome  confiderable  quantities  of  gold,  when 
they  were  recalled  to  Peru  by  an  unex- 
pected event. 

The 
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The  Inca  of  Peru,  having  oSferved  the 
inconsiderate  fecurity  of  the  Spaniards  in 
difperiing  their  troops,  and  that  only  a 
handful  of  foldiers  remained  in  Cuzco, 
thought  that  the  happy  period  was  at 
length  come  for  vindicating  his  own 
rights,  for  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his 
country,  and  extirpating  its  oppreflbrs. 
The  Inca,  who  was  the  prifoner  of  Pi- 
zarro,  obtained  permiffion  from  him  to  at- 
tend a  great  feft'val,  which  was  to  be 
celebrated  a  few  leagues  from  the  capital. 
Under  pretext  of  that  folemnity,  the  great 
men  of  the  empire  were  affembled.  As 
foon  ;;s  the  Inca  joined  them,  the  fhndard 
of  war  was  ere&ed,  and,  in  a  fhort  time, 
all  the  righting  men,  from  the  confines  of 
Quito  to  the  frontiers  of  Chili,  were  in, 
arms.  Many  Spaniards,  living  fecurely 
on  the  fettlements  allotted  them,  were 
jnafTacred.  Several  detachments,  as  they 
marched  carelefsly  through  a  country 
which  feemed  to  be  tamely  fubmifiive  to 
their  dominion,  were  cut  off  to  a  man. 
The  Spanilh  writers  arTert,  that  the  Peru- 
vian army  amounted  to  200,000  men, 
and  with  this  powerful  army,  and  their 
Inca  at  the  head  of  it,  they  laid  iicge  to 
Cuzco.  Daring  nin°  months  (hey  carried 
on  trie  (iege  vvi.h  inceflant  ardour,  and  in 
various  forms.  The  Inca,  infpiteofthe 
valour  of  the  SpaniarJs,  recovered  poflef- 
O  2  fion 
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fion  of  one  half  of  his  capital ;   and,  ia 
their  various  efforts  to  drive  him  out  of  ; 
it,  Pizarro   '.oft  one  of  his  brothers,"  and 
fomc  other  perfons  of  note. 

Almagro  arrived  at  Cuzco  in  a  critical 
moment.  The  Inca  at  firft  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  Almagro;  but 
after  many  fruitlefs  overtures,  defpairing 
of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  he 
ai tacked  him  by  Surprize  wi  h  a  numerous 
body  of  chofen  troops.  However,  the 
SpaniSh  discipline  and  valour  maintained 
their  ufual  Superiority.  The  Peruvians 
were  repulfed  with  fuch  Slaughter,  that  a 
great  part  of  their  armv  difperfed,  and 
Almagro  proceeded  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco 
without  oppofidon. 

The  Spaniards  had  no  Sooner  got  rid  of 
their  Peruvian  enemies,  than  they  began 
to  quarrel  among  themSelves,  and  the  flame 
at  laft  burft  out  into  a  civil  war.  Though 
countrymen  and  friends,  the  Subjects  of 
the  fame  Sovereign,  each  with  the  royal 
ilandard  diSp!a\ed  j  and  though  they  be- 
he'd  the  mountains  that  Surrounded  the 
plain  in  wh  ch  they  were  drawn  up,  cover- 
ed with  a  vaft  multitude  of  Indians,  af- 
Sembled  to  enjoy  the  Spectacle  of  their 
mutual  carnage,  and  prepared  to  attack 
whatever  party  remained  mailer  of  the 
field ;  fo  fell  and  implacable  was  the  ran- 
cour which  had  taken  pofleffion  of  every 

breaft, 
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breaft,  that  not  one  pacific  council,  not  a 
fingle  overture  towards  accommodation, 
proceeded  from  either  fide.  Alma^ro  was 
defeated  and  taken,  tried  by  the  Pizarros 
as  guilty  of  treafon,  and  condemned  and 
executed,  in  1538. 

However  rapid  the  progrefs  of  the 
Spaniards  had  been  in  South  America 
fince  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru,  their  avidity 
of  dominion  was  not  yet  Satisfied.  The 
officers  to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave 
the  command  of  different  detachments, 
penetrated  into  feveral  new  provinces,  and 
though  ibme  of  them  were  expofed  to  great 
hardfhips  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions 
of  the  Andes,  and  others  fuifered  diitrels 
not  inferior  amidft  the  woods  and  marfhcs 
of  the  plains,  they  made  difcovcries  and 
conquefls  which  not  only  extended  their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  but  added 
confiderably  to  the  territories  of  Spain  in 
the  New  World.  Pedro  de  Valdivia 
reavTumed  Amagro's  fcheme  of  invading 
Chili,  and  notwithftanding  the  fortitude 
of  the  natives  in  defending  their  poiFcffi- 
ons,  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  conqueft 
of  the  country,  that  he  founded  the  city 
of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the 
eftabliihment  of  the  Spaniih  dominions  in 
that  province. 

Gonzalo    Pizarro,    whom   his   brother 

Franciico  had  made  governor  of  Quito, 

O   3  had 
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had  entrufted  one  of  his  confidential  offi- 
cers, named  Orellana,  with  an  expeditioa 
On  difcoveries,  appointing  a  proper  place 
where  they  were  to  meet;  but  this  young 
officer  began  to  fancy  himfelf  independent, 
and,  tranfported  with  the  predominant 
paffion  of  the  age,  formed  fchemes  of 
diftinguifhing  himielf  as  a  difcoverer,  and 
treacherouily  abandoned  his  friend  and 
employer. 

It  is  impoffible  to  defcribe  the  confter- 
nation  of  Pizarro,  when  he  did  not  find 
the  bark  at  the  confluence  of  the  Napo 
and  Maragnon,  where  he  had  ordered 
Orellana  to  wait  for  him ;  but  that  treach- 
erous fervant,  after  having  made  fomc 
difcovcries,  got  back  to  Spain,  and  there 
magnified  his  wonderful  exploits.  In  the 
mean  time,  Pizarro  was  twelve  hundred 
miles  from  Quito;  and,  in  that  long 
march  back  to  their  capital,  the  Spaniards 
encountered  hardfhips  greater  than  thofe 
they  had  endured  in  their  progrefs  out- 
ward, without  the  alluring  hopes  that 
then  foothed  and  animated  them  under 
their  fufferings.  Hunger  compelled  them 
to  feed  on  roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all 
their  dogs  and  horfes,  to  devour  the  mcft 
loathfome  reptiles,  and  even  to  knavv  the 
leather  of  their  laddies  and  fvvord  belts. 
Four  thoufand  Indians,  and  two  hundred 
and  ten  Spaniards  perifhed  in  this  wild 

and 
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and  difafterous  expedition,  which  con- 
tinued near  two  years.  Thofe  that  got 
back  to  Quito  were  naked  like  favagcs, 
and  fo  emaciated  with  famine,  or  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  that  they  had  more  the 
appearance  or  fpeftres  than  men. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  not  much  more 
happy  on  his  arrival  at  his  government  of 
Quito,  where  he  found  every  thing  in  a 
ftate  little  fhort  of  open  rebellion  againft 
his  brother  Francifco.  The  young  Al- 
magro,  after  the  execution  of  his  father, 
never  loft  light  of  taking  revenge  of  Pi- 
zarro. He  pofTciTed  all  the  qualities  whicli 
captivate  the  affe&ion  of  foldiers;  he  was 
of  a  graceful  appearance,  dexterous  at 
all  martial  excercifes,  bold,  open  and 
generous,  he  feemed  to  be  formed  for 
command;  and  as  his  father,  confcious 
of  his  own  inferiority  from  the  total  want 
of  education,  had  been  extremely  attentive 
to  have  him  inftru&ed  in  every  Icience 
becoming  a  gentleman,  the  accomplilh- 
rnents  he  had  acquired  heightened  the 
re.fpc  61  of  his  followers,  as  they  gave  him 
diftin£tion  and  eminence  among  illiterate 
adventurers.  In  this  young  man  the  Al- 
magrians  found  a  point  of  union  which 
they  wanted,  and  looking  up  to  him  as 
their  hea-J,  were  ready  to  undertake  any 
thing  to  promote  his  intereft.  Their  af- 

lion  for  Alra-'gro  was  i?ot  the  only  in- 
citement. 
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citement,  being  urged  on  by  their  own 
diftrtffcrs.  Many  of  them,  deftitute  of 
common  neceffaries,  and  weary  of  loiter- 
ing away  life  a  burden  to  their  chief,  or 
to  fuch  of  their  aflbciates  as  had  faved 
fome  remnant  of  their  fortune  from  pillage 
and  confiscation,  iighed  for  an  occafion 
to  exert  their  activity  and  courage,  and 
began  to  deliberate  how  they  might  be 
avenged  on  the  author  of  all  their  mifery. 
Juan  cle  Harrada,  an  officer  of  great  abili- 
ties, who  had  the  charge  of  A'magro's 
education,  took  the  direction  of  their 
confutations,  with  all  the  zeal  which 
this  connection  infpired,  and  with  all  the 
authority  which  the  afcendency  that  he 
was  known  to  have  over  the  mind  of  his 
pupil  gave  him. 

On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  June,  1541,  at 
midnight,  the  feafon  of  tranquillity  and 
repoie  in  all  fultry  climates,  Harrada,  at 
the  head  of  eighteen  of  the  moil  determi- 
ned confpirators,  fallied  out  of  Almagro's 
houfe  in  complete  armour,  and  drawing 
their  fwords,  haftily  advanced  towards  the 
governor's  houfe.  Their  affociates,  warned 
of  their  motions  by  a  fiscal,  were  in  arms 
at  different  flations  to  lupport  them. 
Though  Pizarro  was  ufually  lurrounded 
by  fuch  a  numerous  train  of  attendants, 
as  fuited  the  magnificence  of  the  mofl 
opulent  fubjcct  of  the  age  in  which  he 

lived, 
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lived,  yet  he  was  juft  rifen  from  t.ble, 
and  moft  of  his  domeftics  had   retired   to 
their  own  apartments,  fa  that  the  confpi- 
rators   pafled   through    the   two   outward 
courts  of  the  palace  unobierved.      They 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftaircafe,  before 
a  page  in  waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to 
liis  matter,    who  was  converting  with  a 
few  friends  in  a  large  hall.  The  governor, 
whofe   fteady    mind    no  form  of   danger 
could  altep,  ftarting  up,  called  for  arms, 
and  commanded   Francifco  de  Chaves  to 
make  faft  the  door;  but  that  officer,  who 
did  not  retain  fo  much  prefence  of  mind 
as  to  obey  this  prudent  order,  running  to 
the  top  of  the  ftaircafe,  wildly   aiked   the 
confpirators  what  they  meant,  and  whither 
they  were  going.     Inftead  of  anfwering, 
they  flabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  burft 
into  the  hall.     Some  of  the  perfons  who 
\vere   there   threw    themfelves    from    the 
windows,  others  attempted  to  fly,  and   a 
few,  drawing  their  fwords,  followed  their 
leader  into  an  inner  apartment.    The  con- 
fpirators, animated  with  having  the  objeft 
of  their  vengeance  how  in  view,  ruihed 
forward  after   them.      Pixarro,    with    no 
other  arms  than  his  fword  and  buckler> 
defended  the  entry,  and  fupported  by  his 
half  brother  Alcantara,  and  his  lictle  knot 
of  friends,  he  maintained  the  unequal  con- 
teft  with  intrepidity  worthy   of   his  paft 

exploits, 
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exploits,  and  with  th?  vigour  of  a  youthful 
combatant,  "Courage,  f cried  be)  com- 
panions, we  ure  yet  enow  to  inake  thole 
traitors  repent  of  their  audacity."  But  the 
armour  ot  the  confpirators  protected  thern, 
while  every  thruft  they  made  took  effect.. 
Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his  brother's  feet, 
ana  his  other  defenders  were  mortally 
wounded.  The  governor,  unable  any 
longer  to  parry  the  many  weapons  furi- 
ouliy  aimed  at  him,  receive,  a  deadly 
thruft  full  in  his  throat,  funk  to  the 
groun  ~,  and  expired. 

As  foon  as  Pizarro  was  killed,  the  affaf- 
fins  ran  out  into  the  ftreets,  and  waving 
their  bloody  fvvords,  proclaimed  the  death 
of  the  tyrant.  About  two  hundred  of 
their  afTociates  having  joined  them,  they 
conducted  young  Almagro  in  iblemn  pro- 
ceffion  through  the  city,  and  afifefllbling 
the  magiftrates  and  principal  citizens, 
compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as 
lawful  fucceiTor  to  his  father  in  his  go- 
vernment. 

Matters  were  not  properly  fettled,  when 
the  arrival  of  Vaco  de  Caftro,  who  a/Turned 
the  title  of  governor,  threw  every  thing 
again  into  frefh  confufion.  Caftro  and 
Almagro  both  took  the  field.  The  for- 
mer, knowing  his  irrength  to  be  far  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  impatient 
to  determine  the  conteft  by  a  battle.  Nor 

did 
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did  the  followers  of  Aliru'gro,  who  had 
no  hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon  for  a 
cr  me  10  ^t.ocious  as  the  murder  of  the 
governor,  decline  that  mode  of  decision. 

"On  the  1 6th  of  September,  1542,  they 
met  at  Chupaz,  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  Cu?,co,  and  fought  with  all  the 
/i  u  ammoiity  infpired  by  the  violence 
of  civil  rag  ,  the  rancour  of  private  enmity, 
the  e;  gernefs  of  revenge,  and  the  laft  ef- 
forts of  defpair.  Victory,  after  remaining 
long  doubtful,  declared  at  laft  for  Vaco 
dc  CMtro.  The  carnage  was  great  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  combatants. 
Of  fourteen  hundred  men,  the  total  amount 
of  the  armies  on  both  fides,  five  hun-f 
dred  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  wounded  was  ftill  greater.  Of 
the  prifoncrs,  Caftro  condemned  Ibme  to 
death,  others  were  bamfhed  Peru,  and 
Almagro  being  taken,  was  publickly  be- 
headed. 

The  feelings  of  the  emperor  were  ex- 
ceedingly hurt  at  the  recital  of  fo  many 
actions  ihocking  to  humanity.  He  per- 
ceived, that  relieving  the  Indians  from, 
pppreffion  was  but  one  ftep  towards  ren- 
dering his  pofleflions  in  the  New  World 
.  a  valuable  acquifition,  and  would  be  of 
little  avail,  unlefs  he  could  circumfcribe 
the  power  and  ufurpations  of  his  own 
fubjccls  there.  With  this  view,  he  formed 

a  body 
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a  body  of  laws,  containing  many  falutary 
appointments  with  refpeft  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  powers  of  the  fupreme  council  of 
the  Indies;  concerning  the  ftation  and 
jurifdi&ion  of  the  royal  audiences  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  America;  and  the  order 
of  government,  both  eccleliailical  and 
civil. 

Notwithftancling  thefe  regulations,  Peru 
was  haftening  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
anarchy  and  confufion.  Caftro  however, 
by  his  wife  and  prudent  meafures,  for 
fome  time  averted  the  ftorm.  A  viceroy 
was  fent  over  by  the  emperor,  and,  foon 
afer  his  arrival  in  Peru,  he  was  firft  im- 
prifoned,  and,  after  obtaining  his  liberty, 
and  railing  an  army  to  fupport  his  autho- 
rity, was  flain  in  battle.  In  this  critical 
iituation,  the  emperor  fent  over  Pedro  de 
Ja  Gafca  as  prelident  of  Peru,  who,  by 
his  moderation  and  good  management, 
might  have  done  great  things,  had  not 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  iupported  by  a  ftrong 
party,  affumed  the  government  of  Peru. 
Gafca,  perceiving  that  force  muft  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  accomplifh  the  purpofe 
of  his  million,  collated  troops  in  all 
quarters. 

On  the  Qth  of  April,  1548,  as  the  two 
parties  moved  forward  to  the  charge,  they 
exhibited  a  very  lingular  appearance.  Jn 
that  of  Pizarro,  compofed  of  men  enriched 

with 
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with  the  fpoils  of  the  mod  opulent  country 
in  America,  every  officer,  and  almolt  all 
the  private  men,  were  clothed  in  ftuffs  of 
(ilk  or  brocade,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  filver;  and  their  horfe?,  their  arms, 
their  ftancards,  were  adorned  with  all  the 
pride  of  military  pomp.  That  of  Gaica, 
though  not  fo  fpiendid,  exhibited  what 
was  no  lefs  finking.  Pie  himfelf,  accom- 
panied by  the  archbifhip  of  Lima,  the 
biihops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great 
number  of  eccleiiaftics,  inarching  along 
the  lines,  bleffed  the  men,  and  encou- 
raged them  to  a  refolute  difcharge  of  their 
duty,  which  could  not  fail  that  day  of 
reftoring  Peru  to  peace  and  tranquility. 

When  both  armies  were  juft  ready  to 
engage,  feveral  of  Pizarro's  principal  offi- 
cers let  fpurs  to  their  horfes,  and  went 
over  to  Gafca,  and  many  others  filently 
flipped  away.  Hzarro,  ieeing  all  irre- 
trievaoly  loft,  cried  out  in  amazement  to 
a  few  officers,  who  flill  faithfully  adhered 
to  him,  "  What  remains  for  us  to  do?" 
— "  Let'  us  rufh  (replied  one  of  them) 
upon  the  enemy's  firmeft  battalion,  and 
die  like  Romans."  Pizarro,  deje£led  with 
fuch  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  had  not  fpirit 
to  follow  this  foldierly  counfel,  and,  with 
a  tamenefs  difgraceful  to  his  former  fame, 
he  furrendt'red  to  one  of  Gafca's  officers. 
Gafca,  happy  in  this  bloodlefs  victory, 
^  tlid 
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did  not  ftain  it  with  cruelty.  Pizarro, 
and  a  fmall  number  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  or  notorious  offenders,  were  capi- 
tally punifhed.  Pizarro  was  beheaded  on  the 
day  after  he  (in-rendered.  He  fubmitted  to 
his  fate  with  a  compofed  dignity,  ard 
feemed  deiirous  to  atone  by  repentance  for 
the  crimes  he  had  committed. 

Pizarro  was  no  fooner  c"ead,  than  the 
malcontents  in  every  quarter  of  Peru  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  tranquillity  was 
foon  reftored.  Gafca  then  endeavoured  to 
find  employment  for  the  mutinous  loldiers 
who  had  laid  down  their  arms,  .which  he 
did  by  engaging  them  in  the  conqueil  of 
Chili.  In  oraer  to  reward  his  own  foldi- 
ers,  he  made  a  divHion  of  the  country 
among  them,  without  refer ving  the  fmitlU 
eft  portion  to  himfelf. 

Gafca,  having  now  accompliflied  every 
objeft  of  his  miffion,  and  longing  to  return 
again  to  a  private  flation,  committed  the 
government  of  Peru  to  the  court  of  audU 
ence,  and  fct  out  for  Spain  on  the  firft  of 
February,  1550. 

There  had  been  no  remittance  of  the 
the  royal  revenue  for  four  years^  owing 
to  the  diftradted  fUte  of  the  country. 
Gafca,  however,  on  his  return  to  Spain, 
carried  with  him  1,300,000  pefos  of  pub- 
lic monev,  which  the  prudence  and  good 
prder  cf  a'dmmiftration  enabled  him  to 

fave; 
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fave,  after  paying  all  the  expences  of  the 
war.  He  was  received  in  his  native  coun- 
try with  univerfal  admiration  and  efl^em 
for  his  abilities  and  his  virtues,  both 
which  were  highly  confpicuous.  Without 
army  or  licet,  or  public  fnnds;  with  a 
train  fo  fimple,  that  only  three  thoufand 
icats  were  expended  in  equipping  him, 
he  fct  out  to  oppofe  a  formidable  rebellion. 
But  the  praife  beftowed  on  his  abilities 
were  exceeded  by  that  which  his  virtues 
m-rited.  After  refiding  in  a  country 
where  wealth  prefcnted  allurements,  which 
had  deduced  every  perion  who  had  hitherto 
poiTefTed  power  there,  he  retired  from  the 
trying  ilation  with  integrity,  not  only  un- 
tainted but  unfufpnSred.  After  diftribut- 
ing  among  Ir.s  countrymen  poffeffions  of 
greater  extent  and  value  than  had  ever 
been  in  the  difpoiai  of  a  iubject  in  any  age 
or  nation,  he  himfelf  r<  manned  in  his 
original  ftate  of  poverty;  and  at  the  very- 
time,  when  he  brought  fuch  a  large  recruit 
to  the  royal  treafury,  he  was  obliged  to  ap- 
ply by  petition  for  a  fmall  fum  to  difcharge 
ibme  petty  debts,  which  he  had  contracted 
during  the  courfe  of  his  iervices.  Charles 
was  not  infcnfiblc  to  fuch  dilinterefted 
merit.  Gafca  was  received  by  him  with 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  marks  of  efteem, 
and  being  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Palencia,  he  patted  the  remainder  of  his 
P  2  days 
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clays  in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement, 
refpefled  by  his  country,  honoured  by 
his  Ibvereign,  and  beloved  by  all. 

Memorable  Events  recorded  in  this  Chapter. 

1526     Pizarro  difcovers  Peru. 

1528  He  is  appointed  governor  of  the 
newly-difcovered  cguntrhs. 

1532  Maflacre  of  the  Peruvians  by  the 
Spaniards. 

J533  The  Inca  of  Caxamalca  trie^5  con- 
demned, and  executed. 

1534  Pizarro  arrives  in  Spain. 

1535  On  his  return   to   Peru,  he  builds 

Lima. 
Chili  invaded  by  Almagro. 

1536  Siege  of  Cuzco. 

1538     Almagro   tried,    condemned,    and 

execute-'. 

1541     Pizarro  aiTaflinated  in  his  palace. 
1546     Pedro  de  la  Gafca  appointed  Preli* 

dent  of  Peru. 
1548     He     fuppreffes     the    rebellion     in 

Peru. 
1550     P.eturns   to    Spain,    and   is   made 

Bifhop  of  Palencia. 
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CONCLUSION. 

XJ.  AVING  now  taken  a  review  of  the  con- 
quefl  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  very  little  more  leems  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  Hiltory  of  South  America,  than  to  mention 
a  few  circumftances  relative  to  their  political 
iuftitutions  and  nation.il  manners. 

According-  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicans 
themfelves,  their  empire  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. They  relate,  that  their  country  was 
originally  poilerTed,  rather  than  peopled,  by 
fmall  independent  tribes,  whofe  manners  and 
mode  of  lire  refembled  thofe  of  the  rudeft  fava- 
ges  in  South  America.  About  a  period  corref- 
ponding  to.  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century 
in  the  Chriftian  sera,  ieverai  tribes  moved  ia 
fcicceffive  migrations  from  unknown  regions  to- 
wards the  north  and  north-well,  and  fettled  in 
different  provinces  of  Anahuac,  the  ancient 
name  of  New  Spain.  Thefe,  more  civilized 
than  the  original  inhabitants,  began  to  form 
them  to  the  arts  of  focial  life.  At  length,  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Mexicans,  a  people  more  polimcd 
than  any  of  the  former,  advanced  from  the 
borders  of  the  California n  gulf,  and  took  pof- 
felTion  of  the  .plains  adjacent  to  a  great  lake  near 
the  centre  of  the  country.  After  reiiding  there 
about  fifty  years  they  founded  a  town,  iince 
diflinguiihed  by  the  name  of  Mexico,  which 
from  humble  beginnings  foon  grew  to  be  the 
moit  conlidenible  city  in  the  New  World.  Thz 
Mexicans,  long  after  they  were  edab limed  in 
their  new  polfeifions,  continued,  like  other  mar* 
tial  tribes  jn  America,  uniicauuinted  with  regal 
?3  inlun 
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dominion,-  and  were  governed  in  peace,  and 
conducted  in  war,  by  iuch  as  were  entitled  to 
pre-eminence  by  their  wifdom  or  their  valour. 
Among  them,  as  in  other  ftates,  \vhof<5  power 
and  territories  become  extenfive,  the  fuprcme 
authority  centered  at  lafl  in  a  fingle  perfon ; 
and  when  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  invaded 
the  country,  Montezulria  was  the  ninth  monarch 
in  order,  who  had  fwayed  the  Mexican  fceptre, 
not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  elecTion.  Such 
is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans  concern- 
ing the  progrefs  of  their  own  empire,  which, 
according  to  this  account,  mufl  have  been  but 
of  fhort  duration. 

While  the  jurifdiction  of  the  Mexican  mo- 
mrchs  was  limited,  it  is  probable  that  much 
oilentatlon  was  not  exercifed;  but  as  their  au- 
thority became  more  extenfive,  the  fplendour 
of  their  government  encreafed.  It  was  in  this 
laft  flare  the  Spaniards  beheld  it,  and  {truck 
with  the  appearance  of  Montezuma's  court, 
they  d^icribe  its  porr-p  at  great  length,  and 
with  much  admiration.  The  number  of  his 
attendants,  the  order,  the  filence,  and  the  re- 
verence with  which  they  fervcd  him;  the  vaft 
extent  of  his  royal  man  lion,  the  variety  of 
apartments  allotted  to  different  officers,  and  the 
oflentation  with  which  his  grandeur  was  dif- 
played  whenever  he  permitted  his  fubjects  to 
behuld  him,  feem  to  resemble  the  magnificence 
of  the  ancient  monarchies  in  Ana,  rather  than 
the  fimplicity  of  the  infant  ftates  in  the  New 
World. 

The  Mexicans,  like  the  rude  tribes  among 
them,  were  inceffantly  ?n;r,icred  in  war,  and 
the  motives  that  prompted  them  to  JjoUUitiei 
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feem  to  have  been  the  fame.  They  fought  in 
order  to  gratify  their  vengeance,  by  ihedding 
the  blood  of  their  enemies-.  In  battle,  they 
were  chiefly  intent  on  taking  prifoners,  and  it 
,  was  by  the  number  of  theie  that  they  eltimated 
the  glory  of  victory.  No  captives  were  ever 
ranfomed  or  fpared  :  all  were  facriticed  without 
mercy,  and  their  flefli  devoured  with  the  fame 
barbarous  joy  as  among  the  fierce  ft  favages. 
On  fome  occaiions,  it  ro;e  to  even  wilder  ex- 
cefies.  Their  principal  warriors  covered  them- 
felves  with  the  Ikins  of  the  unhappy  victims, 
and  danced  about  the  flreets,  beading  of  their 
own  valour,  and  exulting  over  their  enemies. 

Their  funeral  rites  were  no  lefs  bloodv  than 
thole  of  the  moft  favage  tribes.  On  the  death 
of  -any  diflingu'.fhed  perfonage,  efpecially  of 
the  emperor,  feveral  of  his  attendants  were 
chofen  to  accompany  him  to  the  other  world, 
and  theie  unfortunate  victims  were  put  to  death 
without  mercy,  and  buried  in  the  lame  tomb. 

Though  the  agriculture  of  the  Mexicans  was 
more  extenfive  than  that  of  the  roving  tribes, 
who  trufted  chiefly  to  their  bow  for  food,  it 
ieems  not  to  have  lupplied  them  \virh  fuch 
fubfiftence  as  men  require  .when  engaged  in  ef- 
forts of  acTive  induftry.  The  Spaniards  appear 
not  to  have  been  ilruck  with  any  fuperiority  of 
the  Mexicans  Over  the  other  people  of  America 
in  bodily  vigour.  Both,  according  to  their 
obfervaticn,  were  of  fuch  a  feeble  frame  as  to 
be  unable  to  endure  fatigue,  and  the  flrength 
of  one  Spaniard  exceeded  that  of  feveral  Indians. 
This  they  imputed  to  their  fcanty  diet,  on  poor 
fare,  fufficient  to  prcferve  life,  but  not  to  give 
firmaefs  to  the  conftitutlon. 

1.1 
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In  Mexico,  though  the  difpofitionof  the  houfes 
was  fomewhat  orderly,  yet  the  flrudure  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  was  mean.  Nor  does 
the  fabric  of  their  temples,  and  other  public 
edifices,  appear  to  have  been  fuch  as  entitled 
them  to  the  high  praifes  beftowed  upon  them 
by  many  Spamih  authors.  The  great  temple 
of  Mexico,  the  moft  famous  in  New  Spain, 
which  has  been  reprefented  as  a  magnificent 
building,  railed  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  afcent 
to  it  was  by  a  ftaircafe  of  an  hundred  and  four- 
teen fleps,  was  a  folid  mafs  of  earth  of  a  fquare 
form,  faced  partly  with  ftonc.  Its  bafe  on  each 
fide  extended  ninety  feet,  and  decreaiing  gradu- 
ally as  it  advanced  in  height,  it  terminated  in 
a  quadrangle  of  about  thirty  feet,  where  were 
placed  a  flirine  of  the  deity,  and  two  altars  on 
which  the  victims  were  facrificed.  Greater  fkill 
and  ingenuity  were  difplayed,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Spamih  hiilorians,  in  the  houfes  of  the 
emperor,  and  in  thofe  of  the  principal  nobility. 
There  iome  elegance  of  delign  was  viiibie,  and 
a  commodious  arrangement  of  the  apartments 
was  attended  to;  but  if  buildings  correfponding^ 
to  fuch  delcriptions  had  ever  exilted  in  the  Mex- 
ican cities,  it  is  probable  that  fome  remains  of 
them  would  ftill  be  vifible.  As  only  tu'6  centuries 
and  a  half  have  elapfed  fince  the  conqueft  ot  New 
Spain,  it  ieems  altogether  incredible,  that  in 
a  pe/iod  fo  fhort  every  veflige  of  this  boafted 
elegance  and  grandeur  fhould  have  difappeared. 

The  Mexicans  have  been  reprefented,  per- 
haps, more  barbarous  than  they  really  were  j 
their  religious  tenets,  and  the  rites  of  their 
wormip,  are  defcribcd  as  wild  and  cruel  in  an 
extreme  degree.  The  alpeut  of  fuperftition  in 
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Mexico  was  gloomy  and  frightful ;  its  divinities 
were  cloathcd  with  tenor,  and  delighted  in 
vengeance.  They  were  exhibited  to  the  peo- 
ple under  deteftable  forms,  which  created  hor- 
xror.  The  figures  of  ferpents,  tygers,  and 
other  definitive  animals,  decorated  their  tem- 
ples. Feafts,  mortifications,  and  penances,  all 
rigid,  and  many  of  them  excruciating  to  an  ex- 
treme degree,  were  the  means  employed  to  ap- 
peafe  the  wrath  of  their  gods,  and  the  Mexicans 
never  approached  their  altars  without  Sprinkling 
them  with  blood  drawn  from  their  own  bodies; 
but  of  all  offerings,  human  facniices  were 
deemed  the  mofl  acceptable. 

The  empire  of  Peru  boafts  of  an  higher  an- 
tiquity than  that  of  Mexico.  According  to 
the  traditionary  accounts  collected  by  the 
Spaniards,  it  had  fub lifted  four  hundred  years 
under  twelve  iucceffive  monarchs;  but  the 
knowledge  of  their  ancient  {lory,  which  the 
Peruvians  could  communicate  to  their  con- 
querors, mull  have  been  both  imperfect  and 
uncertain.  Like  the  other  American  nations, 
they  were  totallv  unacquainted  with  the  a;t  of 
writing,  and  Heftitute  of  the  only  means,  by 
which  the  memory  of  paft  transactions  can  bs 
preferved  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  authority  of  the  Inca  was  unlimited 
and  abforute,  in  the  moft  exteniive  meaning  of 
the  words.  Whenever  the  decrees  of  a  prince 
are  confidered  as  the  commands  of  the  divinity, 
it  is  not  only  an  act  of  rebellion,  but  of  im- 
piety, to  diipute  or  oppofe  his  will.  Obedience 
becomes  a  duty  of  religion ;  and  as  it  would 
be  profane  to  controul  a  monarch  under  the 
guidance  of  heaven,  and  prefumptuous  to  advife 

him, 
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him,  nothing  remains  but  to  fubmit  with  im- 
plicit refpecl.  This  mufl  neceilkrily  be  the 
effect  of  every  government  eftabiifhed  on  pro- 
ten  lions  of  intercourie  with  fuperior  powers. 
Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  fubmiffion 
which  the  Peruvians  yielded  to  their  fovereign. 

The  Incas  of  Peru  were  immenfely  rich  in 
gold  and  filver,  long  before  they  knew  any- 
thing of  the  rich  filver  mines  of  Potoii,  which 
were  accidentally  difcovered  in  the  year  1545, 
by  an  Indian,  as  he  was  clambering  up  the 
mountains,  in  purfuit  of  a  Llama  which  had 
Itrayed  from  his  flock.  Soon  after  the  minea 
of  Sacotecas  in  New  Spain,  little  inferior  to 
the  other  in  value,  were  opened.  From  that 
time  fucceffive  difcoveries  have  been  made  ia 
both  colonies,  and  lilver  mines  are  now  fo  nu- 
merous, that  the  working  of  them,  and  of 
fome  few  mines  of  gold  in  the  province  of 
Tierra  Firme,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Gra- 
nada, has  become  the  capital  occupation  of  the 
Spaniards,  nnd  is  reduced  into  a  fyilem  no  lei* 
complicated  than  interefHng. 

To  return  :  the  wars,  in  which  the  Incat  en- 
gaged, were  carried  on  with  aipiritvery  different 
from  thofe  of  other  American  nations.  They 
fought  not,  like  favages,  to  deftroy  and  exter- 
minate, o-',  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood- 
thirfty  divinities  with  human  facrinces.  They 
conquered  in  order  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the 
vanquifked,  and  to  infufe  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  inflltutions  and  arts.  Prifoners  feem  not 
to  have  been  expofed  to  the  infults  and  tortures, 
which  were  their  lot  in  every  other  part  of  the 
New  Wo  -id.  The  Incas  took  the  people  whom 
they  fubdued  under  their  protection,  and  ad- 
mitted 
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mitte-d  them  to  a  participation  of  all  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  their  original  fubjecls. 

in  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  ne- 
eeffity  in  iocial  life,  was  more  extenfive,  and 
carried  on  with  greater  fkill,  than  in  any  ether 
part  ot  America.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  pro- 
grefs  through  the  country,  werefo  fully  fupplied 
with  provisions  of  every  kind,  that  in  the  relation 
of  their  adventures  we  meet  with  few  of  thofe 
difmal  fccnes  of  diilrefs,  occafioned  by  famine, 
in  which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  were  fo  often 
involved.  The  quantity  of  foil  under  cultiva- 
tion was  not  left  to  the  difcretion  of  individuals, 
but  regulated  by  public  authority,  in  proportion 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  community.  Even  the 
calamity  of  an  unfruitful  feafon  was  but  little 
felt ;  for  the  product  of  the  lands  confecrated  to 
the  Sun,  as  well  as  thofe  fet  apart  for  the  Incas, 
being  deposited  in  the  public  flore -houfes,  it 
there  remained  as  a  ftated  proviiion  for  times 
of  fcarcity. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  was  alfo  con=r 
fpicuous  in  the  conftnic~tion  of  their  houfes  and 
public  buildings.  In  the  extenfive  plains,  which 
ihetch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  Iky  is 
perpetually  ferene,  and  the  climate  mild,  their 
houfes  were  very  properly  built  only  of  flight 
materials ;  but  in  the  higher  regions,  where 
rain  falls,  where  the  viciffitudes  of  feafcns  arc 
known,  and  their  rigour  felt,  houfes  were  con* 
fh-ucled  with  greater  folidity.  They  were  ge- 
nerally of  a  fquare  form,  the  walls  about  eight 
feet  high,  built  with  bricks  hardened  in  the  Sun, 
without  any  windows,  -and  the  door  low  and 
ftrait.  Simple  as  thefe  ilrudures  were,  and  rudo 
as  the  jnaterials  may  feein  to  be,  of  which  they 
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were  formed,  they  were  fo  durable,  that  many 
of  them  ftill  iubfift  in  different  parts  of  Peru, 
long  uitcr  every  monument,  that  might  have 
conveyed  to  us  any  idea  of  the  do  me  ft  c  itate  of 
the  other  American  nations,  has  vanifhed  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  in  the  temples 
confecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  in  the  buildings 
deftned  for  the  reiidence  of  their  monarchs,  that 
the  Peruvians  displayed  the  utmoft  extent  of 
their  art  and  contrivance.  The  descriptions  of 
them  by  feme  of  the  Spanifli  writers,  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  contemplating  them,  while, 
in  fome  meafure  entire,  might  have  appeared 
highly  exaggerated,  if  the  ruins  which  itill  re- 
main, did  not  vouch  the  truth  of  their  relations. 
The  unwarlike  Spirit  of  the  Peruvians  was 
the  moft  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  moft  fatal 
defect  in  their  character.  The  greater  part  of 
the  rude  nations  of  America  oppofed  their  in- 
vaders with  undaunted  ferocity,  though  with 
little  conduct  or  fuccefs.  The  Mexicans  main- 
tained the  ftruggle  in  defence  of  their  liberties 
with  fuch  perievering  fortitude,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  triumphed  over  them. 
Peru  was  fubdued  at  once,  and  almoft  without 
refinance;  and  the  moft  favourable  opportuni- 
ties of  regaining  their  freedom,  and  of  cru filing 
their  oppreflbrs,  were  loft  through  the  timidity 
of  the  people. 


THE      END. 
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